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A Decade of Trends 
O. L. McIntime, M.A. 


Instructor in the Texas School 
Austin, Texas 


4 ines January issues of the ANNALS have always contained 

a wealth of statistical information. In this particular, 
the present January issue of 1943 measures up fully to 
the standard set by its predecessors. 

The ANNALS, as most teachers of the deaf already know, 
is the official organ or mouthpiece of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. The mem- 
bership of these two organizations, and in fact, all teachers 
as well as other persons interested in the education of the 
deaf, are indebted to Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, editor 
of the ANNALS, for the compilation of the material found 
in the present January number. 

One of the features of the January ANNALS in which all 
members of our profession find interest is of a personal 
nature. In one of his books, Dale Carnegie points out that 
people are nearly always pleased to see their names in 
print. The January ANNALS supplies this thrill to all teach- 
ers of the deaf. About the first thing we do when we pick 
up the new January issue is to thumb through its pages until 
we come to the one on which our name apears. Usually our 
own name seems to stand out in a little bolder type than 
the other names on the same page. After admiring this 
special feature for some time, probably until the law of 
diminishing returns begins to function, we do some more 
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page thumbing to find out where some of our friends are 
teaching. Then we just scan through the names and are 
often reminded of people we had not thought of for years. 
And other names stand out rather sharply that make us 
wonder if we sent that Christmas card. 

The first statistical material to appear in the January 
ANNALS gives the name, location, date of opening and the 
name of the chief executive officer of the Public Residential 
Schools of the United States, Of these four items the chief 
executive officer seems to be the principal variable. To arrive 
at this conclusion it is necessary to look back at the cor- 
responding statistics given in the January ANNALS of previ- 
ous years. To serve the present purpose the writer has gone 
back to the January ANNALS of 1933 and notes that 38 
of the names appearing there as the chief executive officer 
do not appear in the 1943 tabulation. This represents a turn- 
over of approximately 60 per cent. Moreover, some of these 
schools have had more than one chief executive change 
during the ten-year interval, which carries the turn-over 
well beyond 60 per cent for the decade. 

If the yardstick of comparison be based on college de- 
grees, the 1943 list has the educational edge on the 1933 
roster, for only 44 out of the total number of 64 of the 
latter held college degrees while 54 out of 65 of the former 
are holders of degrees. This educational advantage is still 
further extended in favor of the 1943 list when it is con- 
sidered that of the 54 degrees held by this- group 14 are 
doctorates while the ’33 group can boast of only 10 doctoral 
degrees. Of course, in the selection of a chief executive for 
one of our residential schools, there are other pertinent 
qualifications to come up for consideration. These, however, 
are not statistically available, at least not in the current 
number of the January ANNALS, and are considered, in any 
event, beyond the scope of this article. 

Another interesting feature brought out by comparing 
the 1943 statistics with corresponding statistics of 1933 
is the change in population of our residential schools. Twenty 
of these schools show an increase in the number of pupils 
for the decade while forty-one show a loss. The losses 
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exceed the increases by 964 pupils for all of the residential 
schools listed. This is just under a 7 per cent loss. Where 
have these pupils gone? Most of them to the day-schools, 
since during the same ten-year interval, our public day- 
schools have increased their enrollment by 539 pupils, repre- 
senting an increase of better than 13 per cent for the day- 
schools for the ten-year period. 

In actual numbers the Ohio School shows the greatest 
loss—183 pupils or a drop of 35 per cent in 10 years. On 
a per-cent basis the Oklahoma School at Sulphur leads the 
list with a loss of 43.7 per cent or an actual loss of 172 pupils 
in a decade. Oddly enough, the Oklahoma School for the 
Negro deaf, at Taft, had an increase of 45 per cent for the 
same period and represents the largest increase on a per- 
cent basis of all the residential schools. The actual increase, 
however, in this case was quite small. Schools showing a 
loss of 25 per cent or more of their population in the past ten 
years are: Oklahoma, Ohio, New York (White Plains), Ar- 
kansas, Boston (Randolph), Northern New York (Malone), 
South Carolina, Michigan, and St. Joseph of New York City. 

In actual gain the Alabama School was first with an 
increase of 58 pupils in the ten-year period or a gain of 17 
per cent. The California School was second with an actual 
increase of 47 pupils and a gain of 16 per cent. The Virginia 
School had an actual gain of 46 pupils or a 24 per cent in- 
crease. The Overlea (Maryland) School for the Colored 
Deaf ran the Taft School of Oklahoma a close second with 
a gain of 43 per cent, but representing an actual gain of only 
16 pupils for the period. Other residential schools making 
gains of 10 per cent or better in population for the past 
decade are: Rhode Island, Central New York, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, Mystic Oral (Connecticut), Idaho, Ari- 
zona, Florida, the Kendall School (Washington, D.C.), and 
the Lexington School of New York City. 

Probably the feature that stands out most prominently 
in comparing these two issues of the ANNALS is the one 
relating to the “Number of pupils taught wholly or chiefly 
by hearing” as stated in the 1943 issue; or as stated in the 
1933 issue the “Number of pupils taught wholly or chiefly 
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by the auricular method.” In 1933 only 19 schools were mak- 
ing any effort to teach pupils wholly or chiefly by hearing. 
Two of these schools listed only one pupil each being taught 
by this method. Altogether, the 19 schools had a total of 
317 pupils who were being taught wholly or chiefly by hear- 
ing. According to the information contained in the 1943 
January ANNALS 39 residential schools are now teaching 
altogether a total of 1560 pupils wholly or chiefly by hear- 
ing, representing an increase in ten years of approximately 
400 per cent. This places approximately 12 per cent of the 
total enrollment of our 65 residential schools under instruc- 
tion directed to the ear. For the 41 schools using this method 
more than 14 per cent of all pupils are being taught wholly 
or chiefly by hearing, In this connection, it is further stated 
that all pupils in the Lexington School and 118 pupils in the 
Clarke School are reported as using a hearing aid the major 
part of the school-day. 

The Pennsylvania School at Mt. Airy in 1933 had no 
pupils being taught wholly or chiefly by hearing. And now, 
in 1943 with approximately the same total number of pupils 
in school as in 1933, the Pennsylvania School has 264 pupils 
being taught wholly or chiefly by hearing. This represents 
almost exactly 50 per cent of the total number of pupils 
in the school. The Illinois School with a total enrollment 
of 540 has 148 pupils or 27 per cent being taught wholly 
or chiefly through the ear. By the same method, the Mis- 
sissippi School has under instruction 124 pupils out of a 
total of 197 representing 63 per cent of the enrollment. In 
1933 the Mississippi School was not using this method at all. 
Similarly, the South Carolina School in 1933 was not teach- 
ing any of its pupils wholly or chiefly by hearing, but is now 
teaching by this method more than 54 per cent of its en- 
rollment. 

It all seems to sum up to a definite trend. Nevertheless, 
24 of our residential schools, 6 of which are for colored deaf 
children, are not using the new trend method at all, which 
does not mean that there are no pupils in these 24 schools 
who could not be benefited by this method. Presumably, 
therefore, the situation would seem to pose the question 
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as to whether this method of teaching which is directed to 
the ear, might not be better handled in the public schools 
rather than in our special schools for the deaf where it is 
contended that our special methods of teaching are directed 
primarily to the eye rather than to the ear. 

The writer merely wishes to call attention to the facts 
brought out in comparing some of the statistical material 
contained in the two January numbers of the ANNALS under 
consideration and gladly leaves to the reader or to others 
the answering of the question raised above. However, one 
thing is certain. If 25 to 50 per cent of our pupils can be 
taught through the avenue of the ear, we can confidently 
expect a corresponding increase in the number of our pupils 
having a good command of language. Many of the pupils in 
our schools for the deaf come directly from the public schools 
where they were found to be too hard of hearing to carry 
on the classroom work as it is usually conducted in the 
public schools. Only in the larger centers where special 
facilities are available for giving instruction to such pupils 
are they able to do creditable work. Unfortunately, the great 
majority of our public schools are not in the larger centers 
and usually lack the necessary facilities to cope with the 
problems of teaching partially deaf children. The public 
school teacher seldom has the time to devote to special 
pupils and, moreover, lacks the special training essential 
in teaching partially deaf children. Many of these children 
are sent to our schools for the deaf as previously stated. 
Having entered the school for the deaf, the question arises, 
Should full use be made of this child’s residual hearing or 
should it be taught by those special methods which are 
directed to the eye only? Forty-one of our residential schools 
are trying to make use of this residual hearing by teaching 
such pupils wholly or chiefly by hearing. However, 24 are 
not, A comparison of corresponding statistics a few years 
hence might be of special interest. 
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James Lewis Smith 


Westey Lauritsen, M.A. 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota 


7 Angel of Death has removed from our midst another 

great leader. Dr. James Lewis Smith, for fifty years con- 
nected with the Minnesota School for the Deaf, has gone 
to the Great Beyond. The end came suddenly, as he wanted 
it, on Monday, October 19, 1942. At the time of his passing 
he was eighty years old. Two days before his final call he 
went to the hospital for treatment, planning to return to 
his home in but a few days. He suffered a stroke early in 
the morning and lapsed into unconsciousness; just before 
noon the same day he breathed his last. It was not expected 
that he would receive his final summons just then, but he 
knew the end was near and he was willing to go for he had 
lived a full life. He had so lived that his passing leaves 
thousands of persons with a deep sense of personal loss. 
Such feeling comes only on rare occasions when the common 
man loses a friend and a leader. 

During Dr. Smith’s long career he was outstanding as a 
teacher, as principal, acting superintendent, and editor of 
the Companion. He contributed numerous articles to the 
ANNALS and other professional magazines. 

James L. Smith was born in a humble home in Waukesha 
County, Wisconsin, on March 15, 1862. When he was about 
three and a half years old, his family emigrated to Minne- 
sota and settled on a farm in Filmore County, where he grew 
to manhood. The trip from Wisconsin to Minnesota was 
made in a covered wagon. The new Minnesota farm home 
was a typical one-story log cabin with a lean-to that was 
used as a summer kitchen. During the winter the one room 
served as kitchen, dining room, living room, and bedroom. 
There were eight in the family. The four boys slept in the 
garret under the rafters and at times they awoke in the 
morning to find heaps of snow that had sifted through the 
cracks in the roof onto the bed covers. Despite such pioneer 
hardships, the Smiths were a healthy and happy family. 
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Young James Smith was enrolled in the nearby district 
school when he was four years old and attended it for four 
terms. Then he was stricken with an attack of brain fever 
or meningitis that resulted in his becoming totally deaf. 
He spent the next four years at home where his mother 
tutored him as well as she could. Then the family heard 
about the Minnesota School for the Deaf and Jim was 
enrolled. He was a diligent student and completed the course 
in five years. In 1878 he was admitted to Gallaudet College, 
then known as the National Deaf-Mute College. 

Dr. Smith made the best of his years at Gallaudet and 
they were broadening and elevating in every way. He took 
part in all college sports and was on the first regularly 
organized football team at the college, playing mostly in a 
halfback position. As the close of his college career drew 
near, Dr. Smith’s thoughts naturally turned toward his 
future work. His inclination was toward teaching. His father 
and mother had been teachers before their marriage, and 
his brothers and sisters were all teachers at one time or 
another. 

Dr. Smith was graduated from Gallaudet in 1883, receiv- 
ing his Bachelor of Arts degree. A few years later he received 
the degree of Master of Arts. Still later the College con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 

After graduation Dr. Smith was offered and accepted a 
position as teacher at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. 
His starting salary was forty dollars a month, but he 
managed to pull through on it as prices of food and clothing 
were not what they are today. 

Dr. Smith taught in the Wisconsin School for one year, 
and then acted as tutor and companion to Charles Thomp- 
son for a year. In the fall of 1885 Dr. J. L. Noyes offered 
Dr. Smith the position of head teacher and editor of the 
school paper at the Minnesota School for the Deaf. This 
offer was accepted and Dr. Smith served the school for a 
period of fifty years, retiring in 1935. The last seven years 
of his life were spent at his home near the campus of the 
Minnesota School where he had labored longer than any 
other man. 
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Soon after he became a teacher at Faribault Dr. Smith 
married Katie E. Tabes, a pupil at the school. Three boys 
were born to this union. Soon after the birth of the third 
son, the young wife was taken sick with tuberculosis and 
passed away. Later Dr. Smith married Maria M. A. Peter- 
son, a graduate of the Minnesota School. Another son was 
born. The four boys were among the first to enlist for active 
service in World War I, and all were sent overseas. The 
eldest boy, Elwyn, served in the trenches along the western 
front, was gassed and spent several weeks in a hospital. 
Sidney, the third boy, was wounded in the arm during the 
last days of fighting in the Argonne. The two other boys, 
James and Arthur, passed through the ordeal unscathed. 
Arthur, however, contracted the seeds of disease in France 
and died of typhoid fever three months after returning home. 
Sid gained fame as a Hollywood movie actor. He died some 
years ago. Elywn recently met death in an automobile acci- 
dent in Florida. James is now a bank president in La Porte, 
Ind. Several years ago Dr. Smith proudly carried some 
greenbacks that had son James’ signature. 

Dr. Smith was a lover of the great outdoors and some 
twenty years ago, in conjunction with J. 8. S. Bowen, pur- 
chased a tract of fourteen acres on the shores of Crooked 
Lake, near Nevis, Minn, Here the past two decades he and 
Mr. Bowen spent their summers. Mrs. Smith, and at times 
Mrs. Bowen, also enjoyed life in the north woods. 

As a teacher, Dr. Smith rose to the heights of the pro- 
fession. The five hundred and more young men and women 
who have had the pleasure and privilege of sitting in his 
classroom are unanimous in declaring that as a teacher 
he had no peer. Dr. Smith was a great scholar and that 
helped to make him the great teacher that he was. 

It was the writer’s privilege to be one of Dr. Smith’s 
pupils during the school year 1916-17. Dr. Smith’s class was 
then known as a manual class. The pupil in this case had 
been in the class only a few days when he came to the 
conclusion that it might more properly be called an English 
class, for written English was insisted upon in almost all 
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of the work. The new pupil was quickly converted to Dr. 
Smith’s “English method” and has been strongly for it 
ever since. 

Dr. Smith was author of a book English Phrases and 
Idioms which has been widely used throughout the country. 
This book contains something over four thousand phrases 
and idioms. They are arranged alphabetically, in order that 
the book may be used for reference in much the same way 
as a dictionary. Each phrase or idiom is used in an illustra- 
tive sentence to show its grammatical relation. There is 
also an explanatory sentence which will help the deaf to 
get the meaning of the phrase or idiom which in many 
cases is quite different from what would be inferred from 
the meanings of the separate words. 

This book has been of great help to the deaf as one of 
their greatest difficulties has always been to grasp the 
idiom of the language. Grammar and the dictionary are of 
little assistance in learning the idiom of a language, and 
there are many who feel that Dr. Smith’s book English 
Phrases and Idioms was a great contribution to the profes- 
sion. The writer has seen numerous young people use it 
enthusiastically and derive considerable benefit from it. It 
is to be regretted that the book is now out of print. 

It is a question whether Dr. Smith’s reputation is greater 
as editor or educator. For fifty years he edited the school 
paper and did it superbly. He won a commanding place for 
himself for his tactful and timely discussions of current 
topics affecting the deaf and their education. He was a 
strong advocate of the combined system of educating the 
deaf and his editorials on the subject helped to mould the 
thought of educators. 

Being well read, Dr. Smith was able to write editorials 
and intelligently discuss topics that covered a wide field. 
He wrote on local, state, and national problems. His ex- 
perience in the classroom made it possible for him to write 
authoritatively on classroom procedure. When workbooks 
in the classroom came more and more into use, he wrote a 
strong editorial “Factory-Made Education.” He questioned 
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the use of these books in schools for the deaf and closed the 
editorial with one of his ever-ready analogies: “It was 
former President James A. Garfield, we think, himself an 
educator and a strong champion of the best education, who 
said that the best school is a pine bench with a pupil at one 
end and Mark Hopkins on the other. This terse statement 
emphasizes the direct influence of the teacher on pupil.” 

At a meeting of educators of the deaf at Flint, Michigan, 
in 1895, Dr. Smith acted as one of the incorporators of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. He was 
elected treasurer of the organization. He served one term 
as president of the National Association of the Deaf, and 
three terms as president of the Minnesota Association of 
the Deaf. He also served many terms on the executive board 
of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf. 

Such, in brief, is the life story of James Lewis Smith. A 
book might be written on the fifty splendid years he spent 
at the Minnesota School for the Deaf, and still much be left 
unsaid. 

The high point of it all came in 1933, after Dr. Smith had 
completed fifty years as a teacher. Friends throughout the 
country joined with his fellow workers in paying tribute to 
him at that time. Perhaps greater tribute was paid Dr. 
Smith then than any living deaf man had ever received. 
A twenty-six page issue of the Companion full of glowing 
words from leading educators, former pupils, and friends 
was published, and a large banquet was given in his honor. 
When Dr. Smith retired from the profession in 1935, with 
a record of fifty-two years of active service behind him, the 
faculty of the Minnesota School presented the school two 
memorial pillars at the Fifth Street entrance, the same 
entrance which Dr. Smith had used through the years. This 
did what too often is not done, gave flowers to the living. 

When the Great Scorer came to check against Dr. Smith’s 
name for the last time, He no doubt observed: “Well done 
thou good and faithful servant.” 
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The Deaf Family in Indianapolis —II* 


GiuBert Hunsincer, M.A., MS. 
Secretary, Welfare Council, Newark, New Jersey 


Home TENURE AND RESIDENCE 


There are many people residing in Indianapolis who are 
not in contact with the deaf. It will be interesting to know 
where the deaf reside, what kind of homes they have, and 
in what areas of the city they reside. 

Table IX gives some data about the tenure status of the 
deaf in comparison to that of the hearing people of Indian- 
apolis. The fact that 80.0 per cent of the deaf rent property 
and that only 20.0 per cent own their homes is significant. 
The hearing families of Indianapolis have a high degree of 


IX 


CoMPARISON OF HomE TENURE OF Dear FAMILIES AND HEARING 
FAMILIES IN INDIANAPOLIS 


PP Per Cent Distribution 

umber 

Residence of Deaf Deaf Hearing 
Families Families Families* 

Rent Home 56 80.0 56.8 

Own Home 14 20.0 41.6 

Unknown 1.6 


*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Abstract of the 15th Census of the 
United States, 1930, p. 436. 
home ownership. It is understood that this city has one of 
the highest home ownership rates in comparison to other 
cities in the United States. There is no close comparison of 
home ownership and rentals between the deaf and hearing 
families of Indianapolis. Several reasons can be advanced 
for the low home ownership among the deaf: low income 
and lack of sufficient capital to make the initial down 
payment for the purchase of a home were important factors. 
Their current incomes had to be used to meet current obli- 
gations. Fourteen families did own their homes. These 
latter people were of the older age group, and they had been 


* Continued from March ANNALS, pp. 131-150. 
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fortunate in being able to accumulate funds in the past to 
buy their homes. Two families reported receiving or inherit- 
ing their property from relatives or parents. 

A further analysis of the families that did not own their 
homes disclosed the following: forty-two families rented 
unfurnished houses or apartments, ten families lived with 
their parents, viz., six with the husband’s, four with the 
wife’s parents, and four families lived in light housekeeping 
rooms. The families that resided with parents were not 
wholly satisfied with that arrangement. It was found that 
the young couples who were living either in light house- 
keeping rooms or residing with parents were planning 
definitely as soon as funds were available to move into an 
apartment or house of their own. The usual and immediate 
interest of these young couples was to accumulate money 
to buy furniture. 

A brief statement should be made about the modern, 
semi-modern and non-modern homes of the deaf. For the 
present purpose, a completely modern home is usually one 
with a furnace, gas, bathroom facilities, city water and 
electric lights; the semi-modern house has lights, city water 
and possibly gas; the non-modern house has no conveniences 
or utilities. The following evaluation was the case for all the 
70 families regardless of whether they owned, rented, or 
boarded and roomed in the home, It was found that 68.6 
per cent of the deaf lived in modern homes, 27.1 per cent 
lived in semi-modern, and 4.3 per cent in non-modern 
homes. 

The size of the houses selected by the deaf for their 
homes showed that the majority were of the five-room size— 
29 families resided in this type of house. Twelve families 
lived in six-room houses, and eleven families resided in 
four-room houses. The remainder of the families were living 
in houses ranging in size from one room to ten rooms. 

Table X shows a wide divergence between the rent 
amounts paid by the 43 deaf families and those paid by the 
Indianapolis populace in general. The greatest proportion, 
39.5 per cent of the deaf, paid rents between $10.00 and 
$14.00 per month. It was found that the common rental 
payment by hearing families in Indianapolis was between 
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$30.00 and $49.00. Table X shows that there was quite a 
difference between the rental expenditures of the deaf and 
of hearing families. The conclusion is that the deaf resided 
in areas in the city where rental payments were not outside 
their incomes. 

Census Tract Map II shows the home location of the 
deaf families in the city. There was evidence that the deaf 
of Indianapolis tended to cluster, but not markedly. Map II 
shows a concentration of deaf families in four sections of 
the city. This concentration was due to limited income, 


TABLE X 


RENTAL PayMENTS OF 43 Dear FAMILIES AND ALL FAMILIES IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Per Cent Distribution 


Rental Payments 
All Indianapolis* Deaf Families 


Under $10.00 2.3 14.0 
$10.00-$14.00 9.8 39.5 
15.00— 19.00 15.4 25.6 
20.00— 29.00 26.4 16.3 
30.00— 49.00 30.5 2.3 
50.00— 74.00 11.0 2.3 
75.00— 99.00 2.2 
100 .00—149.00 0.9 
150 .00-199.00 0.1 
200 .00—Over 0.1 
Not reported 1.1 — 


* Ibid. p. 400. 


closeness to the school for the deaf, proximity to friends 
and relatives. 

There were 14 property owners among the deaf families 
in Indianapolis. East Indianapolis had the most home own- 
ers in Tract 47, 48, 69 and 72. These tracts were adjacent. 
There were five home owners in this area, Five- and six- 
room modern bungalows were the predominant types of 
homes. It was a good residential district, and many families 
owned their homes. 

In the west section of Indianapolis, there were two home 
owners, that is in Tract 60 and 62. This area was made up 
of small homes, and there was a small percentage of home 
ownership, In Tract 62 there was a large percentage of 
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Russians, Poles and Lithuanians of moderate circumstances. 
Tract 60 was not so thickly populated as 62, and there were 
in it more native Americans. It can be said that the com- 


Legend 
@ « « « Rent Homes 
O « Own Homes 
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Map II. Residence of 70 Deaf Families within the Census Tract 
Area of Indianapolis 


position of the two above tracts was different from nearby 
areas. 
Three families owned their homes in Tracts 27, 28 and 29, 
which were in the northwest sector of the city. One family 
lived in Tract 27 which had a predominance of Negro 
families. The homes in the area were of the small cottage 
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type. All families in these three tracts had low incomes. 
Tract 29 had the highest concentration of deaf home 
owners. 

Map II shows two home owners in the extreme north 
part, one in the south part and one in the downtown area of 
the city. 

It may be said that where there was frequent home 
ownership among the deaf in a particular area, there was a 
similar high frequency of hearing home owners. Twelve 
homes owned by the deaf were modern in every respect, and 
the other two homes were semi-modern. There were eight 
five-room modern homes, and the remainder ranged in size 
from four to ten rooms. 

Map II, also, shows 56 deaf families designated by the 
cross and the heavy black dot. All of these rented their 
homes. The crosses on the map indicate the WPA families. 
These rental homes were well distributed throughout the 
city. Taking all of them together, the following concentra- 
tion of rental families can be pointed out. One of the chief 
points of concentration was in Tracts 36, 38, 40, 41 and 43, 
which were near the Indiana State School for the Deaf in 
the northeast part of Indianapolis. The above six tracts 
had 14 deaf families within their confines, with five families 
residing in Tract 38, The proximity of the school accounted 
for the great concentration of deaf families in this area 
since a majority of these residents were employed there in 
the capacity either of teachers or of laborers. It was learned 
that Tract 38 had always had a large number of deaf 
families. Some of the men, even though they are not em- 
ployed at the school, continued to live in the vicinity. 

Map II reveals further that there were no home owners 
in Tract 38. It was economical to live in this tract, as rents 
were reasonable. Again, too, the school often included the 
outside adult deaf in its social, religious and athletic activi- 
ties. The families in this very same area were of the younger 
generation. Many were recent graduates of the school. 

Tracts 36, 39, 41 and 43 lay west of the school. Many 
excellent homes were to be found there, and the percentage 
of home owners was high. Rents were high. Tracts 38 and 
41 had many small homes. Streets and sidewalks were 
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unimproved. It was not thickly populated. Home ownership 
in these two latter tracts was very low, and the rents were 
reasonable. 

There were a large number of deaf families in the north- 
west section of the city. These families were more separated 
from each other than in other parts of the city where there 
were deaf families. 

Beginning with Census Tract 55, which was almost 
adjacent to the downtown business district, and going due 
east to Tract 67 a few deaf families were to be found. The 
greatest tendency for grouping was in Tracts 53, 54, and 55. 
In these tracts the home ownership of the deaf was small. 
The areas were made up of business concerns, cheap hotels 
and many rooming .houses. Population concentration was 
large. Reasons frequently given for living near downtown 
city areas were, according to R. Clyde White: “. . . so 
many poor people live close together in cities, the laboring 
population tending to live as near their work as possible 
to save carfare, and because house rents are low in areas 
contiguous to industry.’’* 


TaBLe XI 


NuMBER OF YEARS THE FAMILIES 
RESIDED IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Number of Number Per 
Years Residence 70 Cent 
Oto 4 21 30.0 
5to 9 8 11.4 
10 to 14 9 12.9 
15 to 19 11 15.7 
20 to 24 ff 10.0 
25 to 29 5 (oe 
30 to 34 4 5.7 
35 to 39 3 4.3 
40 to 44 0 —_— 
45 to 49 2 2.9 


In the seven or eight tracts immediately south of the 
“Circle” or the center of the business district a few deaf 
families did make their homes. There were many types of 
homes making up this neighborhood, the majority of which 


“White, R. Clyde, Social Statistics, pp. 10-11. 
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were old. No new homes were found in these tracts. Further, 
the extent of home ownership was low. Some of these neigh- 
borhoods were densely populated. The population was com- 
posed of some native Americans, a small percentage of 
mountaineer families, Negro families, and a great propor- 
tion of the city’s Jewish people. In certain sections poverty 
was evident and along with this factor there were general 
congestion and poor housing conditions. The deaf families 
which resided in these neighborhoods found that rents were 
low. Some families preferred to live close to the downtown 
part of the city. 

The largest group, or 30 per cent, of the deaf families had 
resided in this city from 0-4 years. It was calculated that 
21 couples had been married 0-4 years, Eight of these 
couples had been married a year or less. In the next highest 
group, it was found that eleven or 15.7 per cent of the 
families reported that they had resided in Indianapolis 
fifteen to nineteen years. 


EXTENT oF EDUCATION 


Supt. Jackson A. Raney of the Indiana State School for 
the Deaf outlines briefly the purpose of the education of 
the deaf:** 


Our greatest aim is to train the deaf boys and girls of the state 
so they may go out of school and become useful and independent 
citizens. They are given academic training which is supplemented by 
a complete vocational offering. Small children are given prevocational 
work which in turn leads to the pursuit of a definite vocation in 
graduated shops when older. 


Unfortunate, indeed, is the person who does not have an 
education, and this is especially true of the deaf. During 
the course of the investigation, two deaf women were dis- 
covered, one white and the other Negro, who were not 
familiar with the English language. Their means of com- 
munication with their fellows was restricted to a limited 
number of natural gestures. Both women, unmarried, past 
the age of 70 years, grew up in an era when parents were 
not compelled by law to send their deaf children to school. 
It was learned that these women could have attended a 
school for the deaf, but that in each instance they had been 


* Raney, J. A., Ninety-Fourth Annual Report of the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf, p. 5. 
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kept home from school. One can appreciate the value of 
education by watching the actions of these women and the 
utter blankness of their world. The relatives who were 
providing for them had a real burden. 

Table XII lists the schools that the group of 140 deaf 
men and women had attended. In terms of per cent, 82.1 


TaBLeE XII 
ScHooits ATTENDED BY THE DEAF 


State & Private Total 
Schools 140 Men Women 


115 


Tennessee 

Scotland 

Attended two or more 
schools 


OD 


of them attended the Indiana State School for the Deaf; 
thus it would seem that insofar as this group is concerned 
they were not highly mobile. 

Prior to the World War I era an 8th grade education 
might have been considered sufficient for the social and 
economic life of the deaf. Table XIII shows that there were 
no persons in the group without an education, even though 
some had very little. 


XIII 
Hiauest Grapp ATTAINED IN SCHOOL 


College School for the Deaf 


Men 2 i 66 48 3 
Women 1 1 129 818 5 7 38 2 0 


Grade 


From the 3rd through the 8th grade the education of the 
men was evenly distributed for each grade, whereas the 


Number 
Indiana || 57 58 
Ohio 
Illinois 2 4 
Kentucky 0 3 i 
Kansas 1 0 
0 1 4 
1 0 
7 2 ; 
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women had more members of their group with 6th and 8th 
grade education. 

In order to account for the high concentration in the 10th 
year, it is necessary to cite the plan of the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf. This plan offered 10 years of academic 
and vocational work. The deaf themselves spoke of their 
10th grade education as the equivalent of high school 
graduation. One woman reported that she had attended the 
Indiana School for one year of graduate work. A college 
education was not possible for many of the deaf, because 
of lack of resources and the need of parents of their chil- 


TABLE XIV 
FoR LEAVING ScHOOL 


Reasons 
Tired of school 11 9 
Help parents 12 14 
Graduated 33 30 
Get married 1 1 
Poor health 1 4 
Employment 2 4 
Expelled 3 0 
Insufficient funds 3 2 
Over age 0 2 
Unknown 2 3 
War period 1 0 
Sufficient 1 1 


dren’s support. However, two men and one woman were 
college graduates. 

Deaf children, though not as much as in the past, might 
have entered school at any age from six to sixteen years. 
This would have some bearing on various phases of their 
education. 

Table:XIV presents the reasons why deaf children leave 
school. It would seem that some of the terms are over- 
lapping, especially the reasons “tired of school,” “unknown,” 
and “sufficient education.” There appeared to be a large 
number who grew tired of school or who had to leave to 
help their parents. The sex differences were insignificant. 
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The data show that 14 per cent of the present group left 
school for reasons similar to those noted by Tate:** 

Many deaf boys and girls drop out of school, without graduation 
or discharge, between the ages of fourteen and eighteen to “loaf 
around” or to accept “jobs” of some kind, perhaps around home. 
They have been prompted to this because of finding school duties 


irksome, because of childish whims, because of ill-conceived notions 
of life, and because of over-indulgent or selfish parents... . 


RECREATIONAL INTERESTS 


The social life of the deaf in Indianapolis was in no way 
distinctly different from that of hearing people. There was 
the distinction, however, that they did conduct their social 
and recreational activities to a great extent among them- 
selves rather than with hearing people. Some say that the 
deaf are an unhappy lot, but there are many who believe 
that on the whole the deaf are well adjusted. The Rev. 
Guilbert C. Braddock, a deaf minister, has said:*’ 

The deaf have amusements of their own, if by that we mean that 
no one else participates in them. When a gathering of the deaf is 
characterized by the use of the sign language, who else can fully 
share in the fun of the occasion? But, strictly speaking, there are 
no games, sports, or amusements peculiar to the deaf alone. When- 
ever the deaf engage in recreation, they choose those recreations 
commonly accepted by the rest of the world... . 

The movie attendance of the deaf families depended to 
some extent upon their ability to interpret the meaning of 
the performance. Forty per cent, according to Table XV, 
attended the movies from twice a week to-once a month, 
yet many, 34 per cent, did not attend at all. The writer, 
in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, has pointed out how the deaf 
may enjoy present-day movies.** Inasmuch as most of 
today’s theater performances are portrayed by the movie- 
tone or talkies, the deaf must make use of their imagination, 
lip-reading ability and thorough understanding of human 
actions as depicted by pantomime. The deaf have a real 
appreciation of vaudeville shows, such as acrobatic stunts, 


* Tate, J. N., “The Compulsory Education of the Deaf,” ANNALS, 
vol. 58, no. 4, September 1913, p. 353. 

* Braddock, G. C., “Diversions of the Deaf,” The Silent Missionary, 
15, 5-6, February, 1939. 

* Hunsinger, G., “The Deaf and Movies,” The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, 
66:2, December 30, 1937. 
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magic, and tap dancing. This type of recreation has much 
more meaning for the deaf than for hearing people. Move- 
ment is the means of conveying meaning for the deaf, 
hence such performances have much more significance for 
them. Some of the reasons given by the deaf for not attend- 
ing the movies were: They are uninteresting, too expensive, 
or too far away from their homes, but the chief reason given 
was that they could not interpret sound movies. 


TABLE XV 


NUMBER OF FaMILIES DEVOTING TIME TO 
Eacu oF RECREATION 


. Number of 

Name of Recreation 
Visiting friends 65 
Visiting relatives 59 
Deaf picnics 57 
Occasional walking 52 
Card playing 50 
Movies: (Total attending) 46 

Twice a week 8 

Once a week 14 

Once a month 6 

Two or three times a year 15 

Once a year 3 

Never attend 24 
Reading magazines 45 
Automobile trips 32 
Reading books 13 
Dancing 2 


In some of the large cities the deaf conduct dances, and 
in spite of their handicap have an ability to sense or feel 
the rhythm and vibration created by an orchestra. Many 
of these dances are well attended; for example, the Golden 
Jubilee Reunion Dance of the Indiana Association of the 
Deaf in Indianapolis on June 6, 1936, was such an occa- 
sion. 

Visiting among relatives is important, because the mem- 
bers of the family can converse in the language of the 
deaf. As a rule, except for teachers, there are very few 
who can speak the language of the deaf outside of the 
family. Deaf families may have other reasons for calling 
on their relatives, and often rely on an understanding 
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brother, sister, or nephew for helpful suggestions to them 
about business, social or political affairs. As Best points 
out, the deaf may enter into the economic and industrial 
activities of a community but have little social contact 
otherwise.*® 

Deafness, as a handicap, brings people together. Eich- 
holz has found the same situation in England in regard if 
to the deaf. “The general effect of social pressure upon the 3 
deaf, however, is that they prefer to associate with their 
own kind for spiritual and social activitiy and keep them- 
selves apart from the general population by whatever 
method they have been taught.’*° The Rev. Utten E. Read 
has noticed about the deaf that:* 


It has often been skid that the deaf are clannish. Why should 
they not be? The hearing people either do not understand them or 
will not take the trouble to write to them. They have feeling and 
social instincts the same as their hearing brothers and sisters and 
so the deaf all gravitate to some central meeting place and enjoy 
themselves in their native tongue in the sign language with its 
graceful gestures and effective facial expression. 


The point made by Mr. Read is well illustrated by this 
item of news found in the school paper of the Missouri 
School for the Deaf, Mr. Farquhar in this case being one 
of the deaf instructors in that school:*? 


Mr. Farquhar went to Kansas City March 20 to give a review of 
Steinbeck’s “The Moon Is Down,” before the Bowling Club there. 
The organization is composed of deaf people and they have secured 
a real clubroom, at 31st and Troost, open every day to members. - 
This is a most commendable project, affording the deaf a place 

where they can gather for congenial companionship and enjoy 
themselves. 


Each deaf man and woman in the city soon becomes 
acquainted with the other deaf people, so that if one of 
them is asked if he knows “so and so” in all probability he 
will say that he does. It is likely also that he can tell some- 
thing about the person’s type of employment, social be- 
havior, religious affiliation, politics, habits, family life, etc. 


* Best, H., The Deaf, Their Position in Society and the Provision 
for Their Education in the US., 1914, p. 91. 

“ichholz, A., Op. Cit., p. 69. 

“ Read, U. E., Op. Cit., p. 2. 
““School News,” The Missouri Record, April 17, 1943. 
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It reminds one of the familiar saying, “that everybody 
knows everybody else’s business.” The deaf become so well 
known to each other that gossiping is inevitable. This is 
quite a problem, for it often leads to misunderstanding and 
maliciousness. 

Card playing was an important pastime for fifty of the 
deaf families. In all probability the percentage is ordinarily 
even higher. The deaf spend many happy hours at this 
game, especially at their social events and parties as well 
as with their own families. 

_Picnics in the summer months provide recreation for the 
deaf. These outings are held in various parts of the state of 
Indiana. “During the summer months members of the 
Indianapolis Division often attend picnics given by other 
divisions, sometimes in quite distant places, such as Day- 
ton and Cincinnati, Ohio and Decatur, Illinois, and the 
recent South Bend picnic.”** Fifty-seven families stated 
that they made a practice of attending picnics for the deaf. 
Some of the families attended a large number of outings, 
whereas there were others who only attend one or two dur- 
ing a summer. Picnics are of great interest to the single 
deaf man or woman, for then there is opportunity to meet 
other men and women. The Indianapolis deaf usually have 
one picnic each summer, which is often held on Labor Day. 

The deaf who own automobiles have the opportunity for 
a greater degree of social contacts. Their impairment de- 
prives them of certain other recreations, and the automobile 
serves to bridge some of the gaps in their life. 

Any person who has contact with the deaf is identified 
with a sign for his name. In a conversation with a deaf 
person the name John Smith may be mentioned. The deaf 
man or woman does not recognize the name John Smith, but 
it is the sign identification that is important to him. The 
deaf recognize the sign quicker than the real name of the 
individual. A sign is a time saver in conversation. It is like 
a nickname. There is no orthodox plan of designating a 
sign. A man’s name sign may be given according to his 


““Tndianapolis,” The Frat, 26:16-17, July, 1928. 
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occupation, a hobby, an ability, a peculiarity or the initial 
letters of his first or last name. A man may have a sign in 
his immediate family circle and another at his club or place 
of employment. 

Sixty-nine families were subscribers to one or more of the 
following newspapers: The Indianapolis News, The Indian- 
apolis Star, and The Indianapolis Times. Table XVI shows 
that the deaf read newspapers to keep abreast of current 
events. Thirty-four families received one Indianapolis 
newspaper each day, 28 families subscribed to two news- 
papers and seven families took all three of the above 
newspapers. The evidence was that 50 per cent of the deaf 
families read two or more newspapers every day. 


TaBLB XVI 


NuMBER OF Locat NEwspaPERS SUBSCRIBED 
To By 70 Dear FamILies 


Number of Newspaper Number of 
Subscriptions Families 
No Newspapers 1 
One Newspaper 34 
Two Newspapers 28 
Three Newspapers 7 


Twenty-two deaf families reported that they had access 
or were subscribers to the publication, The Hoosier, pub- 
lished at the Indiana State School for the Deaf. The school 
in this organ has always tried to maintain a high standard 
of journalism. 

Forty-one husbands reported that they were members of 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, which provides 
insurance protection and a social life for the deaf of the 
community. It also has a women’s auxiliary for purely social 
purposes. The lodge rooms of the fraternity are located at 
the corner of Hamilton and Washington Streets in the near 
downtown area of Indianapolis. The “Frat” provides social 
entertainment once a month for its members. This organiza- 
tion frequently invites non-members to some of the social 
functions. At Halloween, Christmas and New Year’s eve- 
ning, the big events of the year, they plan to have one social 
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event a month, whereas in the summer their social activities 
are curtailed until cooler weather. 

There is a small organization in the city which fre- 
quently provides social affairs for the deaf. One of the 
events of this organization is described as follows:** 

The H. & D. Club of Northwestern Indianapolis announce a 
donation party and lawn fete at... eats and a group of hostesses 
who know how to entertain. A cordial invitation is extended to the 
public generally. Come out and make this the biggest party of the 
year. ... Come any time during the afternoon or evening and stay 
as long as you like. 

The deaf men of Indianapolis had a wide range of hob- 
bies. They reported hobbies pertaining to electricity, garden- 
ing, floriculture, model airplanes, rebuilding motors and in- 
venting mechanical contrivances, 

Likewise, the deaf women were interested in such activi- 
ties as knitting, gardening, floriculture, rearing of gold fish 
and canaries, solving crossword puzzles, etc. 

There is a great interest in bowling by Indianapolis deaf 
adults. Their organization, the Indianapolis Deaf Bowling 
Association, was formed November 16, 1936, and the pur- 
pose of the group is to promote bowling as well as to bring 
the Great Lakes Bowling Association Tournament to the 
city in 1938. Each year at the American Bowling Congress 
of the Deaf, the Indianapolis deaf bowlers can be counted 
on to provide keen competition. At the Bowling Congress 
at Detroit in 1937, the Indianapolis deaf bowling team 
placed fifth out of 44 teams. 

Thirty-three families were dog owners, and the breeds 
ranged from the lively poodle to the huge Russian wolf 
hound. The fox terrier was found to be the most popular 
canine for the deaf. A dog is an asset to any deaf family. 
Not only is it a pleasant companion but it also serves the 
valuable service of barking to indicate that someone is at 
the front or back door. It is a most engaging spectacle to 
see a faithful dog barking and running from the front door 
to his master in the kitchen or bedroom to tell him that 
he has a visitor. 


“The Hoosier, 49:5, June, 1937. 
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The outstanding 1936 social event for the deaf in In- 
dianapolis and the state was the Golden Jubilee Reunion 
of the Indiana Association of the Deaf. The reunion took 
place on June 5, 6 and 7, at the Indiana State School for 
the Deaf in this city. A varied program of speeches, games, 
luncheons and dinners, religious services, a play, a dance, 
and similar activities was provided for everyone’s enjoy- 
ment. According to the usual practice, on the last day of 
the reunion a mass photograph was taken of the group in 
attendance. Planning and holding the reunion is one ac- 
tivity of the Indiana Association of the Deaf. The purpose 
of the organization has been stated:** 

The object of the Association shall be to avail itself of all possible 
means of promoting the welfare and encouraging the advancement 
of the deaf, and to tend a helping hand and render all possible 
services to the Indiana Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf. 

Other activities of the Association were: promotion of 
picnics and social gatherings, make employment surveys, 
and check legislation which would be unfavorable toward 
the deaf. Deaf men and women with education and ability 
are often found conducting the affairs of the association. 
The same ones appear to be the leaders year in and year 
out. Several reasons account for this situation; it is only 
the deaf people with the time, initiative, courage and in- 
terest who can achieve designated ends for the welfare of the 
deaf group. 

A time will come when the deaf will be able to make use 
of the radio, that is, television. The broadcasts will acquaint 
the deaf with the big issues of the day, such as religion, 
politics, social events and drama. Speakers versed in the 
sign and manual language can then talk to the deaf. 

In conclusion, the deaf of Indianapolis have a certain 
amount of organized social life. Sdcial events for the deaf 
are usually open to everyone regardless of creed, race or 
age. Even though their social life is centered among them- 
selves, there is evidence that they participate in social events 
with hearing people to a certain extent. The deaf of the 


“Proceedings of the Indiana Association of the Deaf, Indiana 
State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, 1929, p. 29. 
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city have expressed the desire to have a well organized 
clubroom for mutual use which would be open throughout 
the year, As in many hearing groups or organizations, it 
is true that the same deaf leaders continue to lead year 
after year. 


OTHER ECONOMIC AND SociAL ASPECTS 


Life insurance as an asset is probably one of the few 
means available to the deaf to save some of their income 
as protection against exigencies of life. It is even more 
important to the deaf, because of the fact that there are 
some life insurance companies which have made it a prac- 
tice not to sell insurance of any kind to the deaf. Previous 


TaBLeE XVII 


NuMBER OF Dear MEN AND WOMEN 
Wuo Hap Lirt INSURANCE 


Insurance Status Men Women 
National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf 41 0 
All life insurance companies 19 56 
None 10 14 


mention has been made about the National Fraternal So- 
ciety of the Deaf. This organization, founded by the deaf, 
limited to the deaf, and maintained by and for the deaf, 
has a nationwide membership. It is a fraternal as well as 
an insurance organization. At the time of the present study 
41 men of the group under discussion belonged to this 
organization. Women can get no insurance through this 
organization, but it does, however, maintain a Women’s 
Auxiliary which provides recreational and social oppor- 
tunities for the deaf. 

According to Table XVII there were 60 men and 56 
women who carried some kind of life insurance. No analysis 
was made as to the companies from which these deaf per- 
sons purchased their policies. The concentration of women 
under the heading of “All life insurance companies” was, 
as stated above, due to the fact that they could not get 
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policies from the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
There were 10 men and 14 women who carried no insurance. 
They for the most part represented that group of people 
who had to drop their policies during the depression, a 
few who were too old, and some who could not afford to 
purchase insurance. 

Other savings were represented by the home owners, a 
topic which was already discussed in an earlier section of 
this report, under Home Tenure and Residence. Possession 
of an automoble was also indicative of the economic level 
of the deaf family. 

No information was obtained about the actual incomes 
or savings accounts of these people. As an observation, it 
can probably be said that those families owning property, 
having good jobs and having no children, were likely to have 
money in the bank. Not all property owners have such 
savings. 

No enumeration was made of such electrical appliances 
as washing machines, sweepers, toasters, irons, etc. A few 
radios were found in those homes that had hearing children 
or relatives in them. Many of the homes where there was 
sufficient income had these modern conveniences. 

It can be said in general that the homes of the deaf were 
no different from any other homes in the city. For the 
most part all of the homes were clean, comfortably fur- 
nished and well arranged. One can not escape commenting 
on some homes which did not meet the standards of society 
in cleanliness and orderliness. There were two underlying 
reasons why a home did not meet these standards; illness 
or physical infirmities on the part of the wife, or a large 
family. There were some three or four whose homes did not 
meet the usual standard of “good housekeeping.” 

Concerning the personal appearance .of the deaf, there 
is nothing which sets them off from other people except the 
use of gestures. There are possibly certain groups of people 
in our society that can be identified by their clothing or 
by other aspects. No such classification can be applied to 
the deaf. Their clothing habits are no different from those of 
other people in the community and depend for the most 
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part on their wage level. Like all women, deaf women 
appear to be more fastidious than deaf men. 

Several novel doorbell arrangements were found in the 
homes of the deaf. Most of them could not hear ordinary 
doorbells, and so they made use of an electric light “bell” 
arrangement, Press the front doorbell of the home of deaf 
persons and no sound will come forth. Red or blue light 
bulbs in the house will begin to flash on and off. These light 
attachments are thus substituted for the regular buzzing 
of the bell. 

After a deaf man purchases an automobile, he is in 
constant fear that the state will pass legislation forbidding 
deaf people to drive. In 1935 an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the Indiana State Legislature to deprive the deaf 
of their driving privileges. Many states now have laws 
which say in essence that the deaf must demonstrate their 
ability to drive an automobile, and they must equip their 
cars with an extra mirror to see traffic approaching from 
the rear. 

The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf is in constant 
touch with all the states in regard to any legislative meas- 
ures regarding the rights of deaf automobile drivers. Dr. 
Arthur L. Roberts of the above organization makes this 
pointed statement: 


Now that new proposals are coming to the fore in legislatures and 
elsewhere, seeking to reduce the death and injury toll of the auto- 
mobile, so-called handicapped individuals are being singled out for 
special attention and specific mention in barring them from the 
privilege of driving cars. The deaf are generally included in this 


group. 

Also the deaf themselves want authentic data on this matter 
that will go a long way toward proving what they already well know, 
but which they often have difficulty in readily demonstrating; that 
a competent deaf motor car driver does not add to the hazards of 
—- motorists or pedestrians, that he is not a menace to public 
safety. 


The deaf of Indianapolis and the state of Indiana have 
taken steps toward meeting most situations which would 
deprive them of their driving rights. The Indiana Mutual 
Protective Agency is such an organization. 


“Roberts, A. L., “Auto Inquiry,” The Frat, 34:4, June, 1934. 
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Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee believes: “It would be a good idea 
for deaf car owners to join automobile associations in places 
where such associations exist, and become friendly with 
the members. They may thus obtain strong backing in case 
it becomes necessary to fight a proposed law against the 

The Indiana State Automobile License Bureau in the 
past has tried to see the deaf man’s side of the question. 
Automobile violations by the deaf should be solved on an 
individual basis rather than make a blanket or group accu- 
sation against the deaf. If a deaf man violates a traffic 
rule, he should be dealt with according to the facts of the 
case, The deaf, like hearing people, are subject to the law 
of individual differences. 

Deaf automobile owners do become involved in acci- 
dents. An attempt was made to evaluate the accident situa- 
tion among the 27 families owning automobiles. Seven men 
reported that each had been involved in one minor acci- 
dent. 

It would appear that the chances for an automobile acci- 
dent are greater in the city than in the rural areas. At one 
time or another, every motorist has been involved in an 
automobile accident, large or small. There has never been 
assembled to date statistics of deaf motorists in Indiana 
concerning automobile accidents, Statistics compiled in 1931 
by the North Carolina Bureau of Labor for the Deaf re- 
veal : 


There were up to a short time ago, one hundred automobiles 
operated in the state by those who cannot hear and not a single 
accident had occurred among them in two years. This astounding 
report speaks for itself and comments would be superfluous. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE MARRIAGES 

The marital status of the deaf is interesting from the 

standpoint of the following factors: mode of securing wives, 

age at time of marriage, possibility of deaf offspring, and 
the number of children per couple. 

Newspapers sometimes lead one to believe that the mar- 

riages of the deaf are unusual. The marriages of the deaf 


“ Bjorlee, Ignatius, The Deaf and the Automobile, p. 45. 
“ Editorial, The Silent Hoosier, 43:5, May 8, 1931. 
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are nothing out of the ordinary. Their usual mode of getting 
married is like that of the hearing, in a church, the bride’s 
home or at the parlor of a Justice of Peace. 

“Match-making” among the deaf is not an uncommon 
practice. Deaf married couples often make arrangements 
for certain young deaf men and women to meet each other. 
One plan is to have a group of unmarried friends in for 
an evening of cards or games. Thereafter, if the young man 
and woman are interested in each other, marriage may be 
a possibility. Or, in the columns of the newspapers for the 
deaf some hint may be given out that there is a lonely heart 
aching for a companion. There is this example found in a 
newspaper for the deaf. “. . . a former student at the... 
School for the Deaf is still working for the . . . where he 
has been for six years and is still unmarried. He is hoping 
to find some deaf girl to share with him the farm he will 
inherit from his mother.’*® From the feminine standpoint 
a newspaper article may make the following statement: 
“Miss . . . lives in the country doing housework for farm 
folks. She has no home. She is 49 years old. Her address 

Harvey P. Peet makes it clear that the deaf have not 
always had easy access to marriage:* 

We are told that the early code of nearly every nation in Europe 
imposed upon them civil disabilities even more severe than among 
the Romans, in some cases depriving them of their natural rights of 
inheritance, and an express dispensation from the Pope was thought 
necessary to authorize the marriage of a deaf-mute. 

Table XVIII shows how the deaf couples met each other 
before their marriage. Thirty-six of the couples became ac- 
quainted with each other prior to marriage at the state 
school for the deaf. The remaining men and women met 
each other at various kinds of social events. Writers have 
pointed out the disadvantages of the tendency of the deaf 
to be confined to themselves in their schools, social and 


“ Editorial, The Silent Hoosier, 43:5, October 24, 1930. 

© Editorial, The Silent Hoosier, 44:5, January 15, 1932. 

* Peet, H. P., “Memoir on the Origin and Early History of the 
Art of Instructing the Deaf and Dumb,” ANNALS, vol. 3, no. 3, April 
1851, pp. 136-7. 
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religious organizations. Alexander Graham Bell had some- 
thing to say on this point:*? 

Can it be wondered at, therefore, that the vast majority of the 
deaf graduates of our institutions keep up acquaintance with one 
another in adult life? The more they communicate with one another 
the less desire do they have to associate with hearing persons, and 
the practice of the gesture-language forms an obstacle to further 
progress in the acquistion of the English language. 

There is evidence that the deaf will continue to marry 
among themselves, perhaps through no choice of their own. 
Since the deaf will continue to marry each other, the next 


TaBLp XVIII 


How Covurptes Met Eacu OTHER 
Prior TO MARRIAGE 


Place Deaf Couple Met Total Per 
Each Other 70 Cent 

School for the deaf 36 51.4 
Deaf friend’s home 12 17.1 
A social 8 11.4 
School reunion 3 4.3 
Picnic for the deaf 2 2.9 
Basketball game for the deaf 2 2.9 
Relative’s home 2 2.9 
ovie 1 1.4 
County fair 1 1.4 
Correspondence 1 1.4 
Church 1 1.4 
Place of employment 1 1.4 


best plan is to have them become very selective in their 
choice of a life partner. Some authorities have advocated 
that the deaf select hearing mates. 

The next question for consideration was the age at which 
the deaf enter into matrimony, shown in Table XIX. No 
recognition was taken of the previous marriages of the 
men and women in Table XIX. The mere fact that twelve 
of the men and six of the women had been previously 
married should raise the age level. One of the conclusions 
that can be drawn from this table is the youthfulness of 
the women at the time of marriage in comparison with the 


™ Bell, A. G., “Marriage, An Address to the Deaf,” Volta Review, 
37:459, August, 1935. 
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men, who tend to marry at an older age. Sixty-five and 
seven tenths per cent of the deaf women were married prior 
to the age of 25 years, whereas only 27.2 per cent of the 
men were married before the age of 25 years. The men 
tended to marry at the median age of 28.0 years, whereas 
the women entered matrimony at the median age of 23.7 
years. Twenty-three and two tenths per cent of the men 
married after the age of 30 years, and the small proportion 
of 12.9 per cent of the women married after 30 years of 
age. The data suggest that the deaf woman’s chance of 
marrying after the age of 30 years is small. 


TaBLB XIX 


Aas at PRESENT MARRIAGE OF DEAF 
MEN AND WoMEN STUDIED 


Ages in Total Per Cent Distribution 
Years 140 Total Men Women 
15-19 5.0 2.9 73 
20-24 58 41.4 24.3 58.6 
25-29 42 30.0 38.6 21.4 
30-34 18 12.9 17.1 8.6 
35-39 9 6.4 10.0 2.9 
40-44 1 aa 1.4 — 
45-49 . 4 2.9 4.3 1.4 
50-54 1 1.4 


The man has the opportunity to seek out a wife no matter 
what his age may be. It is evident that the deaf men marry 
deaf women who are very much younger than themselves. 

An attempt was made to calculate the marriage rate of 
the deaf of Indianapolis, The marriages for the members of 
the group were tabulated over a period of years from 1890 
to 1936. From the year 1890 to 1910 there were fifteen 
marriages. From 1910 to 1931 two marriages a year took 
place in the city. For the total group the greatest number 
of marriages took place from 1932 to 1936 with an approxi- 
mate average of four marriages a year. As far as could be 
ascertained there were four marriages in the city for the 
year 1936. Two couples were married after these data were 
assembled, and were not included in the survey. 
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Due to the fact that Table XIX discloses the age at 
time of marriage of the 140 deaf men and women, the fol- 
lowing table was made for the purpose of eliminating the 12 
men and 6 women who had been previously married. It 
also affords the chance to compare Table XIX and Table 
XX, 

TABLE XX 


Aas at MarriaGs oF 58 Dear MEN aAnp 64 
Women Wuo Hap Not BEEn 
PREVIOUSLY MARRIED 


Per Cent Distribution 


Age in Total 

Years Total Men Women 
15-19 6 4.9 3.5 6.3 
20-24 56 45.9 27.6 62.5 
25-29 ~ 38 31.2 41.4 21.9 
30-34 16 13.1 17.2 9.4 
35-39 4 3.3 6.9 ao 
40—44 — — 
50-54 1 8 


Sixty-eight and eight tenths per cent of the women were 
married before the age of 25 years, and 31.3 per cent were 
married between the ages of 25 and 34 years. All of these 
women had entered matrimony before the age of 35 years. 
Table XX reveals that 31.1 per cent of the men married 
before the age of 25 years. This means that the remaining 
percentage of men married after their 25th year. These 
men married chiefly in the interval of 25 to 29 years. In 
contrast, the median age at first marriage for the United 
States in 1930 was 25.6 for males and 22.4 for females." 

Table XXI shows that there were seven families in which 
both the husband and wife were congenitally deaf. No deaf 
children. were born to these congenitally deaf couples. 
James Kerr Love and W. H. Addison explain: “Deaf-mutes 
are not. prolific. Sterility is common amongst them. The 
average progeny is not over two per marriage. There is 
therefore a tendency for them to die out. This is particu- 


* United States Bureau of the Census, Population, 1930, Volume II, 
Op. Cit. p. 838. 
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larly true of the unions between “congenital” cases, which 
are less prolific than those between “acquired” cases.5* The 
conclusion of Dr. E. A. Fay is that the “marriages of the 
congenitally deaf are far more liable to result in deaf 
offspring than marriages of the adventitiously deaf.”> There 
were far too few marriages in this group of congenitally 
deaf to draw any conclusions, 


TsBLp XXI 
OFFSPRING OF FAMILIES 


Total Families Families Families 


Cause of “7° Having Having Having 
Deafness Fa —_— Deaf Hearing No 
-Children Children Children 
Both congenitally deaf 7 0 3 4 
One congenitally deaf and 
other non-congenitally deaf 27 2 14 11 
Both non-congenitally deaf 36 2 20 14 


There were 27 families in which one spouse was congeni- 
tally deaf and the other non-congenitally deaf. Two of 
these families had deaf offsprings, 14 had hearing children, 
and there were 11 families which had no children. Table 
XXI shows that there were 36 families where both parents 
were non-congenitally deaf. Two families of this group had 
deaf children; 20 families had hearing children, and there 
were 14 families without children. “It appears,” according 
to Fay, “that marriages of the congenitally deaf, whether 
they are married to one another, to adventitiously deaf 
partners, or to hearing partners, are very liable to result 
in deaf offspring. .. .”°* Of the 41 families having children 
four of them had deaf children. This seems much lower 
than one might be led to expect. 

There were 29 families, or 41.4 per cent, which did not 
have children. Job Williams reported about deaf marriages 


* Love, J. K. & Addison, W. H., Deaf-Mutism, James MacLehose 
& Sons, Glasgow, 1896, p. 103. 
* Fay, E. A., Marriages of the Deaf in America, p. 54. 
* Ibid., p. 51. 
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in 1891 “that nearly one half of the marriages are without 
issue.”>? There is evidence that several factors operate to 
limit the number of children among deaf couples. Some of 
the facts to be considered are as follows: 


Employment of the wife outside of the home. 

Marriage of woman late in or after the child-bearing period. 

Sterility of the husband or of the wife. 

Children by previous marriage. 

A fear of deaf offspring. 

Stillbirths. 

Children not wanted. 

Lack of finances to meet medical and hospital bills incurred during 
child birth. 

A knowledge of birth control. 


TaBLB XXII 


Tus Dear Famitizs AND WHETHER THEY Have 
R&LATIVES AND Duar CHILDREN 


Families Having 


Total Deaf Children 
Deaf Relatives Families 
70 Num- Per 
ber Cent 
Both have deaf relatives 11 1 1.4 
One has deaf relatives— 
Other not 30 1 1.4 
Neither partner has deaf rela- 
tives 29 . 2 2.9 


As was shown in the preceding discussion, there were 
four out of the 41 deaf families having children that had 
deaf children. The presence and non-presence of deaf rela- 
tives is brought out in Table XXII. In 11 families, both 
a husband and wife reported that they had deaf relatives, 
and one of these deaf families had a deaf daughter. Thirty 
families reported that either the husband or wife had deaf 
relatives. There was a deaf daughter born to one of these 
unions. 

Twenty-nine families reported that they did not have 
any deaf relatives. In this category one family had one 


J., “Hereditary Deafness—A Study,” Science, 17:77, 
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deaf daughter and a deaf son, Another family, which had 
no deaf relatives, had a deaf son. 

Investigators have found that heredity does strange 
things. Alexander Graham Bell makes this statement: “A 
hereditary tendency towards deafness, as indicated by the 
possession of deaf relatives, is a most important element 
in determining the production of deaf offspring.” 


TaBLE XXIII 


NuMBER OF AND HEARING CHILDREN BorN 
to 41 Dear FamILizs 


Total 
Children 
Number Per Cent 
Deaf 5 5.9 
Hearing 80 94.1 


Table XXIII shows that there were 85 children born to 
the 41 deaf families. There were five deaf children al- 
together. Two of them were boys and three were girls. In 
terms of percentage, 5.9 were deaf children and 94.1 were 
hearing children. Some statistics of Edward Allen Fay are 
available. He found that 8.7 per cent of the children born 
to deaf parents were deaf.*® 

Alexander Graham Bell’s famous statement about the 
deaf will now be quoted: “The evidence shows a tendency 
to the formation of a deaf variety of the human race in 
America.”® This statement, since it was proclaimed, has 
caused a great disturbance in every section of the world. 
Many statements and articles have been written for and 
against the theory. From the evidence presented here, the 
deaf of Indianapolis are not creating a “deaf variety of 
the human race.” 

According to Table XXIV there is no great danger of 
creating a large deaf variety by inter-marriage of the deaf 
in the state of Indiana. The ratio of the deaf to the general 


* Bell, A. G., “The Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human 
Race,” Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, p. 25. 

"Fay, E. A., Op. Cit., p. 19. 
“Bell, A. G., Op. Cit., p. 19. 
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population has steadily decreased while the latter has in- 
creased. 

Table XXV discloses that 29 deaf families were without 
children. There were 17 one-child families, showing that 


TABLE XXIV 
AND GENERAL POPULATION IN INDIANA 
1890-1930 


Total Total Number 
G + Heal Enumerated of Deaf 
Years Population P D Mu, 
opulation tllion 
in Indiana in Indiana Population 
1930 3, 238,503 1713 529 
1920 2,930,390 1576 538 
1910 2,700,876 1734 642 j 
1900 2,516,462 2093 832 i 
1890 2,192,404 1857 838 ; 


of those having children such families were predominant. 
Eleven families had two children each, and there were 8 
families having three children each. The data show that 
the deaf were not prone to have large families. Three deaf 
families had four children apiece. Only two families had 
five children each. The sex ratio for the children was: 41 
boys and 44 girls. 


TABLE XXV 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY . 


Size of Family Number ¥. Families 


No Children 29 
1 Child 17 
2 Children 11 
3 Children 8 
4 Children 3 
5 Children 2 


Statistics show that the size of the American family has 
been taking a noticeable decline for several decades. For 
the 70 deaf families the family size was 3.2, or 1.2 children 
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per deaf couple. The median size of all families in Indian- 
apolis was 3.01 in 1930. The data herein show that the deaf 
family had about as many children as the hearing family. 
The possibility of having deaf children might have had 
some bearing on the decline in the size of the deaf family. 
Some of the families stated definitely that their reason for 
not having children was just that fact. 

The ten WPA families had 2.20 children, which was 
higher than the average number of children per family for 
the remaining deaf families having children, which was 
2.03. The fact that ten WPA families had a slightly higher 
average number of children per couple is not one of the 
causes for their dependent state. 

Twelve deaf men reported that they had been married 
previously. Eight of them had been divorced from previous 
wives, whereas four of them lost former wives through 
death. The data showed that four women lost their mates by 
divorce and two by death. Seventeen and one tenth per 
cent of the men and eight and five tenths per cent of the 
women had been married before. The statistics give the fol- 
lowing impression: It seems that it is easy for deaf men 
to enter marriage. Whereas, it is more difficult for a deaf 
widow to get a suitable husband, 


Reuicious Lire 


The religious observances of the Indianapolis deaf people 
seemed to center around three denominations: the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, the Roman Catholic, and the Lutheran 
Churches. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church located at Meridian 
and St. Clair Streets had for many years provided religious 
services for the deaf of the city. Each Sunday the deaf of 
this congregation met at the regular time, 9:30 a.M., and 
Mr. Arthur L. Houdyshell, a former instructor at the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf, formed of them a class, 
services for which were held in a room separate from the 


* U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population, Vol. VI, 1930, p. 398. 
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hearing people. The length of the services varied usually 
from one and a half to two hours. It was learned that before 
and after each meeting, there was an informal interchange 
of ideas among the members. Newcomers and visitors were 
welcomed and were introduced to the other deaf people at 
these times. 

During the services, the sign and manual language was 
used for communication. One interesting phase of the class 
was that the deaf at the close of the services “signed” the 
Lord’s prayer in unison, On special occasions, the deaf met 
with the hearing congregation in united services. As the 
pastor was preaching his sermon, Mr. Houdyshell trans- 
lated it into the sign language. The usual attendance was 
from ten to fifteen persons. 

The St. John’s Catholic Church located at the corner of 
Georgia Street and Capitol Avenue in downtown Indian- 
apolis also shared in the community program of providing 
services for the deaf. Services were held especially for the 
deaf every second Sunday of the month at 4:15 p.m. This 
church was also active in meeting the recreational needs 
of its deaf members by providing for social gatherings. The 
Catholic Society for the Deaf was an active social group 
in the church. 

The Lutheran Church located at the corner of North 
East and Ohio Streets, on the fourth Sunday of each month 
at 3:00 p.m., has its itinerant pastor, the Rev. William Gil- 
low, preach to a small group of deaf people for an hour. 
These services, also, are conducted in the language of the 
deaf. After the sermon, the deaf have an informal social 
hour. The Rev. Gillow has a regular circuit of parishes 
in the larger cities of Indiana. The scope and needs of the 
Lutheran Church have been pointed out by O. Schroeder:*? 

In every Christian church there is a need for Christian missions 
to the deaf. That is true also of the Lutheran Church, for we find 
Lutheran deaf scattered over the entire country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. It is every 


church’s duty to supply the needs of its brethren and sisters in the 
faith, because true charity begins at home. 


“Schroeder, O., “Lutheran Missions to Deaf-Mutes,” Silent 
Worker, 36, 236-237, February, 1924. 
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There are in the United States other religious denomina- 
tions serving the deaf. It is worthy of note that in the large 
cities certain deaf groups have their own churches which 
carry out a well-rounded program similar to those for hear- 
ing people. In the smaller communities and towns their 
services are less frequent. 

The statistics in Table XXVI indicate that the Methodist 
Episcopal, Roman Catholic and Lutheran Churches have 
a higher membership than do the other churches, chiefly 
because they provide services for the deaf. Some of the 
deaf listed under the heading “no membership” do attend 
services, some regularly, others infrequently. Intermingling 
of various denominations occurs frequently. The husband 
may belong to one church and his wife to another, and they 
may alternate in their attendance at these services. 


TABLE XXVI 
AFFILIATIONS OF THE 
Church 
Membership Total Men Women 
Methodist Episcopal 46 24 22 
Roman Catholic 20 9 11 
Christian 10 6 4 
Lutheran 8 4 4 
United Brethren 2 1 1 
Hebrew 4 2 2 
Baptist 5 2 3 
Church of Christ 2 1 1 
Holy Trinity 2 1 1 
Non-members 41 20 21 


As a group the deaf place a high value on religious 
teachings. Their interest in religion is often developed in a 
school for the deaf. Isaac Lewis Peet has given his interpre- 
tation of religion and the deaf:** 

Nothing of a sectarian character is taught in the institutions for 
the deaf and dumb in this country, and no principles are inculcated 


which will hamper them in forming relations with such evangelical 
churches as they may prefer. There is, therefore, no church organiza- 


* Peet, I. L., “Moral State of the Deaf and Dumb Previous to 
Education, and the Means Results of Religious Influence Among 
Them,” ANNALS, vol. 3, no. 4, July 1851, p. 216. 
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tion connected with any of these institutions. Those pupils however, 
who desire it, are permitted to unite with such churches in the 
vicinity as may comport with the wishes of their friends. 

This early statement by I. L. Peet may be compared with 
that of Dr. T. L. Anderson’s present-day statement of the 
religious education of the deaf children in the public resi- 
dential schools: 

Our state schools function as public schools. Legally, we are not 
supposed to give religious instruction at all. We call it moral training. 
It must be strictly non-sectarian in character. The course taken by 
most of us is to fall back upon the teachings of Jesus Christ and do 


the best we can to exemplify these teachings in our conduct of life 
within the school communities. 


TABLE XXVII 
Cuurcu ATTENDANCE OF FAMILIES 


Number o; Per 

Frequency Cent 

Once a week 18 25.7 
Twice a month 4 5.7 
Once a month 7 10.0 
Two or three times a year 14 20.0 
Once a year 4 5.7 
Never attend church 23 32.9 


The facilities for adequate religious services were limited, 
and Table XXVII shows that only 18 families, or 25.7 
per cent, attended services every Sunday. One must point 
out that this group included those who attended. the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and those deaf who made it a 
practice to attend regular Sunday services in churches for 
hearing people. This was particularly true with a number 
of deaf persons of the Catholic faith. 

Twenty-three, or 32.9 per cent, of the deaf families did 
not attend any church, The reasons for non-attendance of 
these families were: rest, employment, visiting, finances, 
and lack of interest. It might be well to add that it was the 
older people who attended church rather than the younger 
ones. 


* Anderson, T. L., “Religious Education in Schools for the Deaf,” 
ANNALS, vol. 82, no. 5, November 1937, pp. 435-436. 
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Concerning the religious life of the children of these 
families, it was learned that children of 11 families attended 
the same church as their parents, and children in 12 other 
families attended other denominations than those of their 
parents. Nine families did not compel their children to 
attend church or Sunday School. Information on the children 
of 32 families was available. It was discovered that those 
deaf families which tended to be broadminded about re- 
ligion permitted their children to attend the church nearest 
their home, regardless of the denomination of the family. 
There were a few children who liked to attend the church 
that their playmates attended. 


SUMMARY 


Through the foregoing eleven sections an analysis of 
social and economic conditions, as of 1936, has been made 
of the 70 deaf families in Indianapolis and how they 
compare with the hearing families of the city. In some 
respects new material about the deaf family has been re- 
vealed. Many of the findings have corroborated the results 
of other research on the deaf. The reader has been asked 
to keep in mind the limitations of such a study, chiefly due 
to the limited number of cases. 

In comparison with 66.1 per cent of all residents in 
Indianapolis, 74.3 per cent of the deaf men and 78.6 of the 
deaf women were born in Indiana. One hundred and seven 
of the men and women were born in central Indiana. The 
percentage of foreign born deaf was negligible. 

As far as cause of deafness was concerned, no new infor- 
mation was revealed. The usual causes were evident, such 
as congenital conditions, cerebral spinal meningitis, scarlet 
fever, brain fever and falls. It was found that a large 
proportion of the cases of deafness were caused before the 
age of three years. 

One hundred and fifteen of this group were educated in 
Indiana. It was found that there was little difference as to 
the amount of education received by the two sexes. Thirty- 
one men and 29 women completed the 10th grade in a school 
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for the deaf. “Tired of School” and “To Help Parents” 
were the two main reasons given by the deaf for leaving 
school before completing their education. 

Deaf husbands were found to be employed in 23 different 
types of work. Sixty-seven and one tenth per cent were 
employed in the manufacturing and mechanical industries. 
A small percentage were found to be employed in profes- 
sional, agricultural, transportation and commerce, and cleri- 
cal occupations. The married deaf women found their most 
lucrative occupation to be laundry work. That education, 
in its relation to the employment of the deaf, is of prime 
importance, has been generally recognized, and like other 
studies the present one shows that 25.7 per cent of the men 
were following the occupation for which they were trained. 
The salaries of the deaf tended to be low. Both the employed 
deaf men and women retained their jobs for long periods of 
time. Fifty-five of the deaf husbands had been employed 
on their current jobs for an average of 12.8 years. Fifty-two 
and nine-tenths per cent of these men had never experienced 
unemployment. Fifteen of the 70 men were unemployed at 
the time of this study, and ten of these were working on 
WPA. 

On account of the late marriage of the deaf men, there 
was an age disparity between these deaf men and women. 
For the present group, a median age of 46.1 for the men 
and 35.0 years for the women was significant. The median 
age for all husbands in Indianapolis was 43.0, which seems 
to indicate that deaf husbands were much older. 

The section on marriage brought forth several interesting 
findings. Thirty-six couples became acquainted at the school 
for the deaf, prior to marriage. Deaf men entered first mar- 
riage at the median age of 28.0 years, whereas the median 
age at first marriage for the United States in 1930 was 
24.8 years for all men. A deaf family in Indianapolis accord- 
ing to this study was likely to have only one child or none 
at all. However, the deaf family was slightly larger than 
the hearing family in Indianapolis. The fact that 29 fami- 
lies were without children may have been due to: The 
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employment of the wife outside of the home, late marriage, 
children by previous marriage, a fear of deaf offspring, 
children not wanted, lack of finances to meet medical and 
hospital bills and a knowledge of birth control. 

As for previous marriages of these deaf people, 25.7 per 
cent of them had been married before. 

Eighty-five children were born to the 70 deaf couples, 
and of these children 5.9 per cent were deaf. This would tend 
to disprove Alexander Graham Bell’s statement that the 
deaf tend to “form a deaf variety of the human race.” 
Following this point, there was no evidence in Indiana 
that the deaf population had been increasing from 1890 to 
1930. 

There was evidence that the deaf family was a component 
of the lower income group of the community, as shown by 
the following: 80.0 per cent of the deaf rented their homes 
in comparison to 56.8 per cent of the total population of 
Indianapolis; 39.5 per cent of the deaf and 9.8 per cent of 
the total population of the city paid rents from $10.00 
to $14.00 per month; the deaf earned low salaries and 
38.5 per cent of the deaf were automobile owners. 

There was a grouping of the deaf families to a degree, 
as they resided in certain sections of the city with the 
greatest concentration near the Indiana State School for 
the Deaf and on the east side of the city. 

The data show that 60 men and 56 women had some 
kind of life insurance protection. 

A wide range of recreational opportunities were available 
to the deaf. Their interests in this respect were similar to 
those of hearing people. The deaf were not attending the 
movies in the same proportion as the hearing men and 
women. Practically all of the social life of the deaf families 
in Indianapolis was conducted among themselves, rather 
than with hearing groups. 

Three church denominations provide religious services 
for the deaf. At some time or another during the year, 
67.1 per cent found time to attend services at the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, Roman Catholic, or Lutheran Churches. 
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The Deaf Family in Indianapolis 


APPENDIX 


QUESTIONNAIRE: FAMILY STUDY OF THE 
THE DEAF IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Tract No. 

. Name: Address 
Husband Wife 

. Birthplace: Date Birthplace________ Date 
Husband Wife 

. Nationality: Nationality: Color. 
Method of Degree of 

. Conversation: Deafness 
Date How Met 

. Married: Where Each Other_____»___ 
Previous Death 

. Marriage: Date. Where. or Divorce 
Education 

. Husband: Name of School: Where 
Grade. Why Stop_________ Trade Learned______ 
Wife: Name of School: Where 
Grade. Why Stop. Trade Learned______ 
Other 

. Handicaps: Husband Wife 
Present Name of 

. Occupation: Company. 
How Long_______ Wages. Past Employment___ 

How Long 

Labor Union Unemployed Why 
Contact How Type 
Social Agency: Long of Aid 
Why. Law Violation 
When Where. Why. 
Kind Who 

. of Auto: Model Accidents. Drives___ 

Deaf Paper 

. No. Newspapers: Names. or Magazines__ 
‘Rent or What Number 

. Own Property: Value Rent. Rooms. 
Bath____ Lights. Water. Furniture—__ 

Gas or 

Furnace______- Oil Stove. Appearance of House 

. Recreation: Movies How Often Dances. 
Visit Relatives Cards Picnics. 

Visit 

Walking_____ Auto Trips Friends. 
Hunting__________ Fishing Sports 


What 
Reading 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


Organizations: 


The Deaf Family in Indianapolis 


Husband 
Health: Diseases: 


Causes 


Wife: Diseases: 


Causes__ 


Settlement 
How Long Here: 


Why 
Here 


Do Husband 
& Wife Vote 


Former Residences 


Name 
Insurance: 


Family 
Relationships: 


Cause of 
Friction 


Other Deaf 
Relatives: 


Cause. 


Other Deaf 
Relatives: 


Cause 


Other Deaf 
Relatives: 


Cause 


Remarks: 


Children 
Name: 


Deaf 


Age 


Name: 


Deaf. 


Age. Remarks 


Name: 


Deaf 


Age 


Name: 


Deaf 


Age. 


Name: 


Deaf 


Age. Remarks 


Other Persons 
In Home: 


Remarke 


Remarks___ 
Remarks___ 


Member 
Of Church: 


Cause of Deafness______. Age____ Cause. 


Remarks: 


How Do 
Often Attend______ Children Attend_______ 


Age. 
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Child-Accounting in the Administration 
of Pupil Personnel in Public 
Residential Schools 
for the Deaf’ 


S. Ricuarp SrtverMAN, 


Registrar, Teachers Training College, 
Central Institute, St. Louis, Missourt 


INTRODUCTION 


FF many years the problem of child-accounting in public 
residential schools for the deaf has merited serious dis- 
cussion by administrators of such institutions. These ad- 
ministrators have ever been on the alert to determine what 
functional practices operate in other schools within the 
profession, but, heretofore, no direct comprehensive attack 
on this problem has been made. The present study, under- 
taken with the encouragement of executive officers of repre- 
sentative public residential schools for the deaf, is an 
attempt to clarify the status of significant areas of child- 
accounting and to suggest practices to meet the unique 
needs of the type of institution under consideration. 

For a clear understanding of the purpose of this investiga- 
tion it is necessary to set forth the meaning and scope of 
child-accounting as it applies to all children, hearing or 
deaf. In general, child-accounting pertains to all the records 
employed in contributing to the educational development 
and adjustment of school children. Just as in most areas of 
human activity, be they governmental, industrial, com- 
mercial or scientific, it is essential that an adequate system 
of recording be maintained in order to evaluate and further 
progress, so it is incumbent upon the school to foster a 
plan of accounting that will contribute to the evaluation of 
its performance and will suggest means of improving that 
performance. 


* An abstract of a dissertation presented to the Board of Graduate 
Studies of Washington University in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree Doctor of Philosophy. The complete study is 
available in the library of Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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In order to attain the aforementioned broad objectives 
child-accounting is necessarily wide in its scope. In its 
compass are found such records as census data, registration 
record, reports to the home, permanent cumulative records, 
teachers’ reports, applications for admission and reports to 
city, county, state or federal authorities. Within these broad 
areas are to be found numerous specific categories of in- 
formation which emphasize the broad ramifications of a 
functional child-accounting system. For example, Segel? in 
studying 177 school systems, found that permanent cumu- 
lative records included such data as scholarship, school 
progress, attendance, entrance and withdrawal, home con- 
ditions and family history, intelligence test results, social 
and character ratings, health, achievement test results, 
extracurricular activities, vocational and educational plans, 
residence record, college or vocation entered after leaving 
school, special abilities, photograph and out-of-school em- 
ployment. 

The attention of the investigation presented here was 
concentrated on three of the areas of child-accounting mem- 
tioned above as they apply to the public residential school 
for the deaf. The study was confined to public schools 
because they present the most typical problems. (The need 
for child-accounting in general and for the residential 
school for the deaf in particular is discussed later.) The 
three branches of child-accounting considered in this study 
were the admission blank, the report to the home, and the 
permanent cumulative record. 

The admission blank was chosen for study because it 
makes available pertinent information about the child’s 
development up to the time he enters school. This informa- 
tion, through which the school orients itself to the child, 
is essential in helping to determine the most advisable 
approach to the child. For example, an important item of 
information to be sought on an admission blank would be 
whether the child was born deaf or had acquired his deaf- 


*Segel, David, Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin No. 3, 1938. 
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ness, The age of acquisition of deafness would have to be 
included. This is significant because the approach to a 
congenitally deaf child would differ greatly from that of 
the approach to a child who lost his hearing at the age of 
seven. The former would have no language or speech mem- 
ory while the latter would have had speech and language 
experiences which would necessarily influence the type of 
learning experiences to which he would be exposed. 

In addition to aiding in the pedagogical approach to the 
child the admission blank aids in guiding the health of the 
child for which the residential school assumes a greater 
responsibility than the day-school. Information concerning 
past diseases, physical defects and limitations, and family 
background is used in meeting the responsibility for the 
health and physical well-being of the child. The admission 
blank is significant also for research workers because it 
might contain information, for example, pertinent to such 
questions as the heredity of deafness and the - effect of 
maternal use of drugs on hearing of the offspring. A more 
comprehensive discussion of the contents of the applica- 
tion for admission later in this study demonstrates in more 
detail the significance of this aspect of child-accounting 
in the residential school for the deaf. 

The extent of mutual co-operation between the school 
and the home is an important factor in helping the child 
attain the well-rounded development that both seek for him. 
For this reason, the report to the home, the means by which 
this co-operation can become effective, has been selected as 
an area of investigation. The part played by the report 
to the home from the residential school is especially sig- 
nificant because geographical and financial factors limit 
personal consultations. When parents do visit the school, 
it is usually at the beginning or end of the school year. At 
these times when the school staff is busy arranging to 
receive the children or to send them home, the atmosphere 
is hardly conducive to intelligent conferences. 

Failure on the part of the home to co-operate with the 
school frequently not only impedes the progress of the 
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child, but also, in many instances, entirely negates that 
progress. Speech, lip-reading and language, the keystones 
upon which the education of the deaf is built, suffer im- 
measurably if the child is not encouraged to use them when 
he is at home. Neglect of the home in encouraging the use 
of speech, lip-reading and language is, in the opinion of the 
investigator, one of the causes of the painfully slow progress 
achieved by many schools in the oral education of the deaf. 
Unnecessary indulgence of the handicapped child by well- 
intentioned, sympathetic families tends to negate the de- 
velopment of desirable character and social traits which the 
school persistently tries to build in the child. The home, 
therefore, must be intelligently informed about the progress 
of the child, his desirable and undesirable characteristics, 
so that it can lend a constructive hand to the difficult 
process of adjusting the deaf child to a world of hearing 
individuals. Since written reports to the home play such a 
vital réle in the growth of the whole child, a type of report 
that would achieve mutual constructive co-operation be- 
tween home and school is an essential need of a functional 
child-accounting system. The child is thereby accounted 
for to the home. 

The permanent cumulative record recommends itself for 
study because ideally it reflects the complete development 
which the child experiences in his school life. It contains 
the data necessary for guiding the child while he is the 
responsibility of the school. In order that the school might 
sponsor a program to meet the needs of individual children, 
it must record pertinent information about these children 
so that it will be aided in determining what these needs are. 
This information must be recorded from year to year be- 
cause children change teachers and schools and thus intelli- 
gent guidance is facilitated in the degree to which a com- 
plete picture of the child’s development is made available 
to those who deal with him. Since the permanent cumulative 
record is “the device by which schools keep an account of 
those items of knowledge which seem worth preserving for 
use from time to time by teachers, principals, and coun- 
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selors”® and since “it provides for a complete story of the 
child’s past history,’* it is a valuable instrumentality for 
guidance. Its status and methods for improvement of that 
status, therefore, merit thorough investigation. 

Cognizant of the significant réle played by the admission 
blank, the report to the home, and the permanent cumu- 
lative record in the child-accounting practices of the public 
residential school for the deaf, the writer undertook to 
explore these areas with the following specific purposes in 
mind: 


1. To analyze the content of the admission blank, the 
report to the home, and the permanent cumulative 
record as they are in use in schools for the deaf.® 

. To determine how these forms were being used. 

. To improve these forms by suggesting functional con- 
tent and desirable practices with regard to their use 
based upon findings of valuable existing practices, by 
criteria suggested by investigators in this field for 
hearing children and by opinions of qualified repre- 
sentatives from the field of the education of the deaf. 


In order to afford the reader a deeper appreciation of the 
the philosophical and psychological import of the above 
purposes it is well, before presenting the procedure and 
findings of this investigation, to discuss more fully why 
child-accounting is necessary. 


Tue NEED FoR CHILD-ACCOUNTING 


The need for child-accounting, with special reference to 
the demands of the public residential school for the deaf, 
can best be brought out through a consideration of the 
following three factors: the growing emphasis in educational 
practices on knowing the individual child, the réle of child- 


*Segel, David, Op. Cit. 
“Ganders, H. 8. and Heck, A. O., Pupil Records—Permanent and 
Cumulative, Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, vol. 5, 1927, p. 251. 
*See Appendix A for list of participating schools. 
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accounting in a functional program of guidance and the 
distinctive characteristics of the residential school for the 
deaf. 

Present-day thinkers who concern themselves with the 
bases of education, be they theoretical or practical, gen- 
erally agree that educators must deal primarily with the 
whole child—with his interests, his capacities, his needs 
and his attitudes. This current thought, with its emphasis 
on the individuality of children, takes root in the educa- 
tional doctrines of Rousseau and the attempts of his fol- 
lowers, particularly Pestalozzi and Froebel, to implement 
his doctrines through appropriate practices. Lack of uni- 
versal recognition, however, of the emerging philosophy 
which accorded to children a new status, and ignorance of 
psychological principles of child development, delayed the 
implementation of its basic tenets. 

At the beginning of the present century, and thereafter, 
these doctrines “based primarily upon the significance and 
needs of child life’* and elaborated and enriched by John 
Dewey and his followers, were supplemented by the psy- 
chology which brought into bold relief the whole concept 
of individual differences. Recognition of the fact that chil- 
dren differ has caused educational thinkers to depart from 
the practice of emphasizing only the mastery of a fixed 
body of subject matter by each child with utter disregard 
for the distinct features of his total personality and “is 
leading teachers to focus their attention primarily on the 
needs and purposes of individual students.’” The shift to the 
position that the individual child shold hold the dominant 
place in the educational scene is, perhaps, best epitomized 
by Article II from The Childrens’ Charter, promulgated by 


* Adapting the Schools to Individual Differences, Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II (Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Company, 1925), 
cited by Fred C. Ayer, Child Accounting and Pupil Adjustment, 
mimeographed, Austin, Texas, University of Texas, June, 1937, p. 1. 

‘Jones, A. J. and Hand, H. C., Guidance in Educational Institu- 
tions, Thirty-Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois, Public School 
Publishing Company, 1938, p. 3. 
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the 1930 White House Conference, which said 


For every child, understanding and 
the guarding of his personality as 
his most precious right. 


If the premise is accepted that the child as an individual 
is the prime concern of education, then it follows that in 
order to translate this concern into action, educators must 
first of all know the child. Those connected with the school 
must gather and record that information about him which 
seems pertinent in the light of present-day knowledge of 
child development. In a recent volume, which significantly 
enough is devoted largely to techniques for learning to know 
the child, Whipple stressed this point when he said,° 


If we are not to have a lock-step type of mass education, the only 
alternative in which we-can take pride is an individualized education 
in which every reasonable effort is made to get to the specific prob- 
lem of the individual pupil and then bring to bear on it action that 
will adequately meet it. 


An adequate system of child-accounting records the infor- 
mation which enables all who are responsible foi the child’s 
complete growth “to get to the specific problem of the 
individual pupil.” 


CHILD-ACCOUNTING AND GUIDANCE 


The foregoing discussion suggests that the réle of child- 
accounting in guidance is a significant one. If some of the 
specific categories of information that might be recorded 
about a child are considered, it can be demonstrated force- 
fully how vital this réle may be. If, for example, a compre- 
hensive record of a child’s previous academic experience is 
available, the educational guidance function is greatly facili- 
tated. This information is not only important for an under- 
standing of the child’s present status, but serves as a basis 
for the prediction of his future development. Several studies 
have indicated close relationship between previous school 


* White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, “The 
Children’s Charter.” New York, The Century Company, 1930, p. 45. 

° Whipple, G. M., Educational Diagnosis, Thirty-Fourth Yearbook, 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, 
Illinois, Public School Publishing Company, 1935, p. ix. 
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marks and scholastic standing in the school of present resi- 
dence. Miles,?® at the University of Iowa, found the corre- 
lation between average elementary school marks and av- 
erage high school marks to be .71. Kelley"' found a .65 
correlation between marks of the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades and those of the first year of high school. 
In a summary of such studies, Strang’? noted correlation 
coefficients of from .48 to .81 between average high school 
marks and average college marks. The writer does not 
mean to convey the impression that school marks, as such, 
because of their predictive value indicated by these studies, 
are to be stressed, but means to suggest that a carefully 
compiled academic record can yield other information per- 
taining to guidance if intelligently studied. Eurich and 
Wrenn point out:** 

The student’s response to certain courses and to certain teachers, 
his high and his low areas of achievement, the consistency with 
which these high and low levels are maintained, evidences of growth 
and maturity in his response to class work, the extent to which he 
has achieved in proportion to assumed or tested general ability and 
cultural background—all these, and more, can be read from the 
academic record and can be compared with other information about 
the student. 

Information concerning the aptitudes and abilities of a 
child can be significant in guiding him. No distinction need 
be made between aptitudes, which presumably connote 
innate capacity and abilities which represent training in 
addition to capacity, since the guide is concerned with the 
pupil’s characteristics “as they now are.”'* Information 
dealing with these aspects of a child’s total personality can 


” Miles, W. R., Comparison of Elementary and High School 
Grades. University of Iowa, Studies in Education, No. 1. Iowa City, 
Iowa, 1920. 

* Kelley, T. L., Educational Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 71, 1914. 

% Strang, R., Personal Development and Guidance in College and 
Secondary School. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1934, pp. 92-110. 

* Rurich, A. C. and Wrenn, C. G., Guidance in Educational Institu- 
tions, Thirty-Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing 
Company, 1938, p. 35. 
™ Eurich, A. C. and Wrenn, C. G., Op. Cit., p. 36. 
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aid in judging his vocational and educational limitations. 
Such data could contribute immeasurably to the preven- 
tion of the social, emotional, intellectual, and economic 
maladjustments that so often characterize the situation in 
which a child finds himself incapable of experiencing suc- 
cess. 

Even at the preschool level, recorded information can 
be used as an aid in meeting the needs of the individual 
child. Intelligence test scores, for example, can be highly 
prognostic for first grade achievement. Deputy" found a 
correlation of .70 between the Pintner-Cunningham Mental 
Test given at entrance to first grade and a composite score 
on three reading tests given in the first grade, after the 
children had had adequate opportunity to acquire some 
reading facility. 

Other categories of information about a child, in addition 
to those discussed above, such as home background and 
community environment, interests, social development and 
adjustment, emotional status, health record and present 
health status, and economic status, can assist the teacher, 
administrator, or guidance specialist very materially by 
helping him in the study of the needs of pupils in an instruc- 
tional field, in the discovery of causes of behavior difficul- 
ties and failures, in the identification of gifted, retarded or 
handicapped pupils, in the discovery of special abilities, in 
the recommendation of schools for higher education and 
in placement. 

Although not directly concerned with guidance of indi- 
vidual pupils, there are essential administrative activities 
that can be facilitated by a well ordered plan of child- 
accounting. Adequate records can assist administrators in 
in determining whether school funds are wisely expended, 
and in making decisions pertaining to administrative 
changes. For example, if post-school records are carefully 
kept, the inadequacies of particular vocational education 


*Deputy, E. C., Predicting First Grade Reading Achievement, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education 
lo. 426, 1931. 
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programs might be brought to light. The writer recalls an 
instance in a large state school for the deaf where con- 
siderable emphasis was being placed on training boys to be 
automobile mechanics. An examination of the post-school 
records revealed that the boys left this vocation after 
engaging in it for a comparatively short period of time. As 
a result of these findings, the administration de-emphasized 
the automobile mechanics department and instituted a 
course in body and fender work in which deafness was 
no barrier to success. Since this administrative change was 
made, the school has found it difficult to keep up with the 
demands for the body and fender workers who are prod- 
ucts of its program, This illustration discloses how child- 
accounting can be an invaluable aid to the administration 
in evaluating its program. 

Child-accounting also meets the need of the research 
worker for adequate data. If information, accurately and 
scientifically recorded, is made available to a research 
investigator, it obviates the need for expending necessary 
time, energy and funds. Previously there was mention of 
how data, contained on application blanks for admission, 
might aid the research worker challenged by such problems 
as the heredity of deafness and the effect of maternal use 
of drugs on the hearing of offspring. The studies on the 
prognostic value of elementary school marks might not have 
been possible had it not been for the availability of accu- 
rate records. 

Although child accounting does contribute to administra- 
tive and research functions, its foremost value in present 
practice lies in the area of guiding individual children. 


Tue UNIQUE NEEDS OF THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 


To this point the discussion for the need of child- 
accounting has concerned itself with schools in general with- 
out special reference to any particular type of school. Since 
this investigation deals with public residential schools for 
the deaf, it is well to mention the unique needs of such 
an institution. 
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Since the school is a residential school the children in 
attendance are the responsibility of the institution twenty- 
four hours each day for nine months of the year. The 
school personnel, including administrators, teachers and 
dormitory supervisors, actually functions in loco parentis. 
Unlike the day-school, the residential school must make pro- 
vision for housing, feeding, recreation, religious training, 
and, in some instances, for clothing of those placed in its 
care. Moreover, the residential school has a greater re- 
sponsibility for the health and physical well-being of its 
children than the day-school because it not only makes 
recommendations affecting the child’s state of health, but 
must also be prepared to carry them out. It is obvious that 
a child cannot be sent home to have a tooth extracted 
or to get needed vitamin tablets. 

It is evident, therefore, that an increasing responsibility 
devolves upon the residential school which implies that 
comprehensive records should be kept. An example from 
the writer’s experience serves to illustrate this need. In a 
dormitory of preadolescent boys, one of the children was 
reported by the supervisor to be indulging regularly in homo- 
sexual activities involving two other unwilling boys. This 
is a problem that is encountered frequently in residential 
schools. An investigation of the child’s record under the 
category of “out-of-school behavior” disclosed that this 
boy never indulged in informal athletics with his school- 
mates. It was further learned from his records that because 
of a slight spastic condition he could not compete satis- 
factorily with the other boys. Thus it was reasonable to 
deduce that he was resorting to undersirable physical ac- 
tivities as an outlet for his stored up energy. This was called 
to the attention of the counselor and the boy was brought 
into the circle without making him feel inferior. The 
undesirable behavior ceased immediately. Adequate records 
had aided in the solution of a problem peculiar to the 
residential school. 

The need for child-accounting in the residential school 
as it applies to communicating to parents precise informa- 
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tion that should result in constructive co-operation between 
home and school has been pointed out. 

Ayer clearly summed up the need for adequate child- 
accounting when he said,*® 
Children of the same ‘age or in the same class vary significantly 
in interest, in ability, in temperament, in growth and in numerous 
traits and phases of individual development. These variations call 
for varied types of educational treatment which cannot be given 
in any generally prescriptive or offhand manner. Moreover, these 
individual traits in many cases do not become readily apparent to 
the teacher in charge. To reveal them it is sometimes necessary to 
make special tests and measurements; sometimes an important trait 
or ability is uncovered only by careful observation of the child’s 
reactions over a considerable period of time. As time goes on in the 
school life of the child, the accumulation of test and observation 
records becomes increasingly important. The child’s scholastic, 
growth, health, and personality records, properly kept, become in- 
valuable guides not only in connection with his immediate education 
but in the shaping of his future education and life work. From the 
point of view of the child’s maximum development, no phase of 
modern education holds more significant promise or is in greater 
need of adequate development than the proper keeping and admin- 
istration of individual records. 

Thus, it is reasonable to conclude that the foundation 
upon which the psychological and philosophical structure 
of child-accounting rests is the evolving reality that it is 
essential to know the individual child if we are to guide 


him to his optimum development. 


PROCEDURE 


The status of the three aspects of child-accounting under 
consideration was determined in accordance with the es- 
tablished technique of tabulating the frequency of occur- 
rence of individual items appearing on the various forms, 
classifying the items under broader categories of informa- 
tion and indicating how they were used. Content with func- 
tional value and practices relevant to the uses of the forms 
were determined by tabulating the opinions of a group of 
five judges*’ selected on the basis of their experience and 
qualifications for such an assignment and by investigating 
the literature in the field. 


Ayer, F. C., Op. Cit., 
See Appendix B for Vist ‘of judges. 
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SuMMARY AND CoNncLUSIONS CONCERNING 
ADMISSION BLANKS 


The significant generalizations concerning admission 
blanks which seem to be justified by the data gathered on 
thirty-six forms follows: 


jor) 


10. 


. The judges recommended that all health and medical 


There was a wide divergence in the sanbiien of items 
requested by the schools, the range being from forty- 
one to one hundred fifty-seven items. 


. The information requested by the schools was not 


uniform, demonstrating that there was a marked dis- 
agreement as to what information the school should 
have about a child before he enters. 


. Some information, especially the cause of deafness, 


age of onset of deafness, and data concerning deaf- 
ness of parents, recurred with much greater frequency 
than other information. 


. The greatest emphasis was on information dealing 


with the health and physical history and condition of 
the child. 


. Pertinent facts such as information dealing with the 


child’s support, official medical confirmation of cause 
of deafness, progress of deafness, child’s use of speech, 
record of immunizations, physical deficiencies (be- 
sides deafness), and undesirable social habits were 
frequently omitted. 


. The median number of items requested was eighty. 
. The source of medical information submitted by the 


applicant was generally open to question. 


. The judges recommended the inclusion of more in- 


formation than any one form requested; they sug- 
gested a form of two hundred forty-one pertinent 
items as compared with an average number of eighty- 
five items on existing blanks, 


. The judges placed the greatest emphasis on health 


and physical history and condition of the child. 
The judges placed the same relative emphasis on 
categories of information as did the existing blanks. 
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items be furnished by a physician of the family or 
local clinic. 
12. The judges recommended pertinent items of informa- 

tion under the following categories: 

a. Identification of child (such facts as age, race) 

b. Facts concerning deafness 

c. Facts about the child’s speech and means of com- 
munication 

d. Residence of child (such facts as best route to 
home, address, nearest railroad station) 

e. Health and physical history and condition of 
child 

f. General abilities and disposition of child (such 
facts as mental ability, moral conduct) 

g. Facts about parents, family, relatives, guardian 
and applicant 


The quantity of recommended items for application blank 
for admission appearing in this investigations may seem 
large but the evidence suggests the general conclusion that 
if the residential school is to fulfill the responsibility for 
the child’s welfare which it must assume and if it is to 
make significant contributions to research investigators, 
it is necessary that all pertinent information about the 
child be requested upon entrance. 


SuMMARY AND CoNcLusions CONCERNING REPORTS 
TO THE HoME 


The evidence gathered from thirty-eight residential 
schools for the deaf, and interpreted in the body of this 
study, points to the following general inferences concerning 
the status of reports to the home and recommendations | 
therefor: 

1. Scholarship was universally reported and only one 
school of thirty-eight reporting failed to report some 
character and social traits. 

2. Progress in speech and lip-reading was reported on 

approximately eighty-five per cent of the cards. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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. Less than half of the cards studied provided for 


any information about the health of the child. 


. Only eighteen per cent of the cards provided for 


information about out-of-school activities of the 
child. 


. Only one school of those studied provided for mention 


of progress in acoustic work. 


. Items called for which did not require rating and 


appeared with a high frequency were name of child, 
date of report, explanation of scholarship ratings and 
teacher’s name. 


. Approximately half of the schools reported attend- 


ance. 


. Explanation of character and social ratings used ap- 


peared on approximately one third of the reports. 


. Thirty-nine per cent of the schools studied indicated 


the grade of the child, while thirty-eight per cent 
expressed the level (primary, intermediate, advanced) 
at which the child was working. 

The most frequently reported character and social 
traits as they appeared were courtesy, co-operation, 
effort, self control, respect for others, conduct, neat- 
ness, respect for property and dependability. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the schools used a separate 
card for vocational work. 

The frequency with which schools reporting send re- 
ports to the home varies from seventeen schools re- 
porting six times per year to two schools reporting 
nine times per year. 

The most popular method of reporting school marks 
was the letter method (A, B, C, D, E) followed in 
frequency of use by the percentage method (70, 80, 
90, etc.) 

Five of the thirty-eight schools reporting indicated 
they had no formal report cards for the primary 
grades, but used them in the grades above that level. 
The judges were in marked disagreement as to how 
often reports should be sent to the home and as to 
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what method of marking should be used where a 
formal report card is desired. 

16. Four of the five judges indicated that they preferred 
to dispense with the formal report card and expressed 
the opinion that significant information could be 
communicated through letters written by teachers 
and out-of-school supervisors. 

17. Suggestions are made in the investigation for guiding 
teachers and counselors in the writing of letters. 

18. The frequency of reporting to the home should be 
left to the judgment of the school since it is familiar 
with its own needs and limitations of time in this 
regard. 

The writer is in agreement with the majority of the judges 
in advocating the informal letter type of report to the home. 
It can be observed, in general, that the traditional report 
card, as revealed in this investigation, fails to provide for 
a realization of the potentialities inherent in an effective 
method of establishing rapport between home and school. 
In a residential school situation where mutual co-opera- 
tion between home and school is imperative for the child’s 
optimum development, the best means of achieving this 
type of co-operation is to report to the home the specific 
mental, social and physical activities of the child through 
an intelligently written letter. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING PERMANENT 
CUMULATIVE REcoRDS 


The data seemed to justify the following generalizations 
concerning the status of and recommendations for perma- 
nent cumulative records in public residential schools for the 
deaf, with regard to their content and use: 

1. There was great variation in the data called for show- 
ing that schools disagree as to what consitutes a de- 
sirable record of the child’s growth. 

2. Items dealing with scholarship and identification of 

child were universally listed in the thirty-three forms 
studied. 
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13. 


14. 
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. More than 50 per cent of the forms provided for 


items dealing with social and character ratings, 
entrance and withdrawal data, home conditions and 
family history, health, intelligence test results, post- 
school record, hearing tests, achievement test results, 
and attendance. 


. Significant information such as vocational and educa- 


tional plans, special abilities, aptitude test results, 
extracurricular activities, out-of-school employment, 
and results of conferences were provided for in less 
than half of the forms studied. 


. Seventy-nine per cent of the forms made provision 


for information regarding speech and lip-reading de- 
velopment. 


. Of thirty-three forms submitted, seven forms provided 


opportunity for recording a general estimate of abili- 
ties by the teacher. 


. There was a general failure to make possible a re- 


cording of out-of-school behavior. 


. The records were most frequently kept in the office of 


the principal. 


. The teacher recorded data more frequently than any 


other member of the staff. 


. The records were almost universally accessible to the 


teacher. 


. The uses and purposes of the records were almost 


universally explained to the teacher. - 

The records were used for a variety of purposes. 
The most frequent uses for the records were to have 
available the facts significant about each pupil, to be 
properly informed when conferring with parents or 
others about the pupil, and to formulate a basis for 
the intelligent guidance of pupils. 

The judges recommended pertinent items of informa- 
tion under the following categories: 

a. Identification of child 

b. Entrance and withdrawal data 

c. Health 
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20. 


. Since a great deal of emphasis in the oral education 
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d. Scholarship 

e. Social and character ratings 

f. Home conditions and family history 

g. Intelligence test results 

h. Annual audiometric test 

i. Achievement test results 

j. Aptitude test results 

k. Extracurricular activities 

]. Special abilities 

m. Attendance 

n. Out-of-school employment 

o. Vocational and educational plans 

p. Post-school records 

q. Notes or remarks including conferences and anec- 
dotes 

The evidence indicated that the records should be 

kept in the office of the principal or in some central 

location and thus be made accessible to the teacher 

and principal for consultation. This location would 

vary with local conditions, Fireproof accommodations 

should be provided. 

The chief purpose of the record should be to formu- 

late a basis for the intelligent guidance of the child. 

All of the data of the permanent cumulative record 

should be kept together in one folder so that at any 

time all of the available information about a child. 

is accessible. 

The principal and teachers should confer at regular 

intervals with the dormitory counselors and obtain 

information for the record that might be of value 

for the child’s welfare. 

The teacher should be informed of the mechanics of 

the form and its purposes in order that she might 

constantly contribute significant information about 

the child that should be recorded. 

Provision for notes and anecdotes would aid in the 

recording of significant social and character traits. 
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of the deaf is placed upon speech, lip-reading and 
acoustic work, a separate record, characterized by 
specific comments, should be kept for these phases of 
the child’s work and should be filed with the per- 
manent cumulative record. 

The general comment that can be made relative to the 
findings concerning permanent cumulative records is that 
those in use did not provide adequately for recording all 
information necessary to adequate guidance of the deaf 
child. Emphasis on scholarship items to the exclusion of 
such important information as vocational and educational 
plans, special abilities and extracurricular activities, indi- 
cated that the school was not aware of its responsibility 
for the whole child all of the time. Since the residential 
school must act in place of the parents, this means that it 
must be held responsible for the development of the child 
not only in the schoolroom but out of it as well. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that knowing the child implies 
knowing his non-academic traits as well as his academic 
characteristics. The inclusion of the pertinent items of in- 
formation on the permanent cumulative records as recom- 
mended by qualified judges should be a valuable means 
of knowing what is happening to a child at all times and 
is necessary if the aims of the new school are to be realized. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that the public resi- 
dential school for the deaf will progress in its accomplish- 
ments only to the extent that it attempts to heed the basic 
principles of a forward looking philosophy of education 
which places its emphasis upon the social and individual 
needs of the whole child. One of these basic principles de- 
mands that the school know the child with whom it deals 
and that it communicate this knowledge to those to whom 
the child’s welfare is entrusted. The implementation of this 
principle implies the necessity in schools for the deaf of 
adequate and functional systems of child-accounting, the 
establishment of which, the writer hopes, this investigation 
will encourage. 
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APPENDIX A 
Participating Schools 

Registration* 
Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind, Talladega, Ala. ........ 405 
American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. ........ 265 
Arizona State School for the Deaf and the Blind, Tucson, Ariz. 87 
Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. .............. 315 
Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, Mass. .............. 193 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. .............. 314 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. ............ 147 
Colorado School for Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, Colo... 215 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, St. Augustine, Fla.. 240 
Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, CH asdacuvesnees 209 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and Blind, Gooding, Idaho .. 82 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. .............. 619 
Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, 15 See 468 
Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa .............. 386 
Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kan. .................02- 229 
Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D.C. .............. 76 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New NOY. 329 
Louisiana State School for Negro Deaf, Scotlandville, Lae. “@ 
Maine School for the Deaf, Portland, eel muti 126 
Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, |.) ee 193 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. ................ 345 
Montana School for the Deaf and Blind, Great Falls, Mont... 83 
Mystic Oral School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. ............ 113 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebr. ................ 207 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, NJ. ........ 388 
New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N.Y. .......... 363 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N.Dak. ...... 140 
Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio ............ 414 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf, Sulphur, Okla. .............. 433 
Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. ............ 123 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 592 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, RI. ........ 115 
Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N.Y. ............ 247 

— School for Deaf and the Blind, Cedar Spring, 
South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S.Dak. .......... 111 
St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, Now: Vouk. 382 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, "Buffalo, NY. 286 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. ............ 317 
Territorial School for the Deaf and Blind, Honolulu, Hawaii .. 85 
Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex. ..............00000 494 
Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind, Ogden, Utah ........ 140 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, Staunton, Va. .... 200 

— State School for Colored Deaf and Blind, Hampton, 
Washington School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. ........ 162 
Western Pennsylvania School for Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Fusfeld, Irving S., Registration in Public Residential Schools 


for the Deaf, ANNALS, vol. 84, no, 1, January 1939, pp. 10-11. 
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West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and Blind, Romney, W.Va. 285 
ba Virginia Schools for Colored Deaf and. Blind, Institute, 


Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. .............- 230 
Total Registration of Participating Schools .............. 11,787 


APPENDIX B 
Judgest 

D. T. Cloud, managing officer, Illinois School for the Deaf, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois 
Rachel Dawes Davies, supervising teacher and instructor, Teachers 
Training College, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 
John F, Grace, principal, Gallaudet School for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
Ethel M. Hilliard, supervising teacher, intermediate department, New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, New Jersey 
Helen Schick Lane, pSychologist and assistant principal, Central 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri. 


T All of the judges had more than ten years of professional ex- 
erience. They represented various phases of professional activity 
including teacher training, classroom teaching, administration, super- 
vision and psychology of the deaf. 
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Miscellaneous 
LS. F. 


The March and May Annats.—Owing to numerous dif- 
ficulties, which in part were unavoidable, it was not pos- 
sible to issue the March and May numbers of the ANNALS 
on time. To meet its obligations despite the delay, it was 
felt necessary also to issue these two numbers of the 
ANNALS in more abbreviated form than usual. The editor 
of the ANNALS regrets deeply the necessity for these con- 
ditions. 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 


L Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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Advertising 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Marcaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 25 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 75 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


“TALKS AND STORIES” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by Witu1AM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Single Copy, 50c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS” 


By J. Everyn Wittovansy, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 40c. 


“THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS” 


By Grace M. Beatriz, Instructor in the Colorado School. 
New Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition (Revised) Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Order from 


THE STECK COMPANY, Austin, Texas 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 
Marietta REcToR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language principles and other 
facts of the English language. A system of language-teaching which 
demonstrates every requirement of the language. 


This book answers the language needs of every school for the deaf. 
The analysis of language made from the standpoint of the needs of the 
deaf pupil and the requirements necessary to thoroughness; the system 
which interprets every phase of language, the vocabulary which dis- 
tinguishes language principles. The outlines of various uses of language 
principles as well as certain divisions of language, the clarity of the 
system in conveying facts to the pupil—all combine to make a book 
which eliminates the ages-old confusion in application of a system, 
fragmentary work, and hazy conceptions by the pupil. The teacher 
who is not satisfied with the results of her work in language teaching 
will find in this book what she needs to secure satisfactory results. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 


Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 


Berkeley, California 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


